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1 ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 1908. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 

PRINCIPALS.— —Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Evans, Le Mar, Butt, 
Koenen, Mildred Jones, Dilwys Jones, Coates, Elwes, Hyde, Greene, 

Clark. Higley, Radford, Mischa Elman 
RKs. 8.—Eleai rs *Gerontius’ a. *The Kingdom,’ Pentre 
“stabat Mater,’ Phavies's ‘Everyman,’ Bach's ‘ Magnificat,’ ‘ Elijah, 


“hon bELGHTON $ or SPARK'S, Worcester. 


\HE ~ LATE. GERALD MASSEY. 


The many admirers of the late Gerald Massey in all parts of the 
English-speaking world will learn with regret that his widow and 
daughters have been left unprovided for. The deceased poet, whose 
fame as a singer of democracy was made half a century ago, devoted 
his energies throughout his life to causes and researches in which he 
could gain little save honour. His massive work on the ‘Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare's Sonnets’ is typical of his thoroughness and 
of his disregard of pecuniary rewards. But these qualities are 
peculiarly apparent in his six learned and deeply thoughtful volumes 
on Egyptology, which practically absorbed the last thirty years of his 
life, and of which the cost of printing exhausted his scanty means. 
Even those who did not accept his conclusions have paid tribute to 
the fine literary quality of all his writing; while others have found 
in him a guide and stimulator of exceptional acumen and power. As 
a mere lecturer he made friends and disciples wherever he went ; and 
thousands who never saw him in the flesh found in his poe poe try joy and 
inspiration. Future generations will judge whether all this toi was 
warranted, but Massey himself felt that the writing and seeing in 
print his last volumes, ‘Ancient Essptt the Light of the World,’ had 
made his life worth living. He t a widow between 70 and 80 
years of age, four daughters, two of whom are virtually invalids. 

The late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman very generously donated 
2001. from the Royal Bounty Fund, and friends of the family have felt 
that this sum might form the nucleus of a fund which would yield a 
small income. his Appeal is addressed to all those who have 
received pleasure from his Poetry, or help in any way from his other 
Writings or Lectures, and those who have realized his single-minded 
zeal for ideas. 

FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 














£38. d. 
From the Royal Bounty Fund, by the kindness of the _ 

Sir Henry Campbel -Bannerman ‘ie ee 0 00 
The Neg — the teeta Literary Fund a aud -. 10 006 
William Tebb, - os oe 
Claude ica “Esq. - - <a — = 

Ardesir Framjee Vakil “Esq. Bombay Pa ‘ oe « Bek 6 
James Robertson, Esq. .. - « wee 
&. W. Foote, Esq., and Readers of the Freethinker \. - 913 0 
His Excellency the Hon. W — RW —_ ae a 550 
Andrew Glen —— =e i as ais - 5 5 0 
Mrs. A. C. Swint § 5 0 
H. Keatley Moore, Esq. a Mayor of Croydon 500 
The Misses Kaebu ‘ 500 
The Misses Ridle = 5006 
London Spiritual Alliance 560 
G. Massey, New Yor’ 500 
Mrs. a Marshall 5 0 0 
Miss Frost 500 
Mrs. Dawe 500 
Mrs. Pearce... 330 
Mrs. Waterhouse . ‘ ve 220 
John M. Robertson, Pie 220 
Hon. Alfred Deakin. + Minister, Commonwealth of 

Australia 20 


J. B. Shipley, Eeq. 

Sir aumatdor Simpson . 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. . 

Sir Harry Johnston 

Prof. Churton Collins .. 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner. . 

J. W. Harman, Esq. 

John M. Hole, Esq. 

John Auld, Esq. Rothesay 
Mr. and Mrs. James Coates 
Lord Coleridge 

Jas. Coates, P.H.D. Rothesay «. 
Miss Katherine Bates .. 

E. Tanner, 

Dr. Andrew Jackies Davis, Boston, | U.S.A. 





St a kp pad at BOD 


Mrs. Bowman 0 0 
Mrs. Nugent ee ee - os 0 0 
Rev. Mungo Rei “.. ‘ 7 nas 00 
he Rey. Keid Mearnes. 9 0 
Wilfrid Hil nL, Esq. 10 6 
B.C., Lond oe os ee oe ee e ae 010 0 
Harold ‘Summers, Esq. ae se si oe ‘ oe se 950 
-, Newcastle «a ée a = os - 050 
Harold Carpenter, “Esq. - ie oa es 4 a ; : : 


Anonymous . 
_ Subscriptions will be received by JAMES ROBERTSON. Esq, 
5, Granby Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow, Scotland, who will render an 

account to all senders. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Royal Bank of Scotland, 

Hope Street Branch, Glasgow. Scotland. 








Probident Institutions. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ed young man or woman of twen — can invest the sum of Twenty 
ulneas (or its equivalent by ins ments), and obtain the right te 
verti hat F in the following advantages 
Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


rn ‘OND. Permanent Relief in Old A 

THIRD. Piet Advise b cnfnens Bhysicians and Surgeons. 

R. OURTH. A Cottage in Country (Abbots Langley, Pgaor a 
shire) for aged Mem bers, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
a H. A furnished house in the same 2 Retreat at Abbots Langley 

r raenn of Members and their families for holidays or during 


ar - 

TH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
P SEVENTH A All these are available not for embers only, but also 
lor their wives or widows Ireiy children. 

qj tl 

ri fate Gace benetits | in all cnt, Rigretiganneniicn 
er information ly to the Secretary 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row B.C ” a 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE FARL OF ROSEBERY, K.@. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Women throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en «l in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSLONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 254. and the Wemen 201. per annum e% ach. 

‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
‘deanthans the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty — Victoria, provides 20l. a year each for Six Widows of 
oo ors 

“Francis Fund ” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman 202., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewmn. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole veriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunc! h supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. T ing employés of that firm have primary 
right of, election to its bene 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 257. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 2, 1899, 

The princi al features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that eac ‘9 Candidate shall have been (1) 1 Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
ten years. 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded in accordance ba the merits and requirements of 
each case. . WILKIE JUNES, Secretary. 















Gdurational. 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D. 
SESSION OF 1908-9, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, SEPTEMBER 22 
to 24. 

OPENING of TERM, OCTOBER 6. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, and Letters, and of Fellowships, as and 
Exhibitions, on application sal 

. H. PRUEN, Sec retary. 

Armstrong College, Newensthe. -on-Tyne. 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


TRAINING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE Southampton Row, W.C. 
Principal—JOHN ADAMS, M.A. B.S8c., Professor of Education in the 
Jniversity of London. 

Vice- Sicameceass PERCY NUNN, M.A. 
iss MARGARET PONNETT, B.A. 
The Secondary WE of the College is open to Men and 
Women who possess a Degree or its equivalent, and desire either to 
repare for the University of London Diploma in the Theory and 
ractice of Education, or to make any Special Study of the Theory, 
ag es Practice of Education. 
The London County Covncil is prepared, under certain conditions, 
“HERD free pao es to a limited number of Students. 
{ BEGINS on SATURDAY, September 26, 1908 
r Pros sapotia is and wi fama of f Anais ation apply toTHE EXECU- 
TIVE OFFICER, age flices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
L. GOMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Fmbankment, W.C., 
August 10, 1908. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


SAU on ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND 
SCIENCE, and TECHNOLOGY, 


The NEXT quam will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5. 
nena of any Faculty may be had, post free, from THE 


Lyddon Hall has been licensed for the residence of Students. 


BPucaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


Gratis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 














of successful Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free 
of charge) on pecs of ou gr eh mgr by GRIF FFITHS, SMITH, 





POWELL & SM 7m School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C 


N EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
~ 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








MANCHESTER. 





[J NIVERSITY OF 


: Chancellor— 
The Right Hon. the Vise —_ MORLEY OF BLACKBURN 0O.M. 
/ice-Chancellor. 

ALFRED HOPEINSON. K.C. M. A. LL.D. B.C.L. 
Registrar—EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 
Bursar—SYDNEY CHAFFERS, M.A. 

The SESSION 1908-9 BEGINS on OCTOBER 6. 

There are Eight Faculties in the Salen —~tote, Science, Law, 
Music, Commerce and Administration, Theology. Technology, and 
Medicine—in all of which De egrees are conferred. There are Diplomas 
—Dentistry, Public Health, Veterinary, State Medicine, Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mining, Applied Chemistry, and Technology. 
There are also a University Diploma and Certificate for Teachers. A 
large Training College, with Demonstration Schools, is associated 
with the University. 

The Teaching Staff consists of 43 Proteqsors:; and about 160 Lec- 
turers, Assistants, and Demonstrators. er of ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS are offered for competition rannuelly in M a. 

There are special facilities for R nd ¢ other 
Universities may study for Research Degrees, and are ehisible for 
certain Research Fellowships. 

All Degrees and all_ Departments of the University (except 
Engineering) are open to Women Students. 

The Registrar will supply, on application, Prospectuses of any of 
the above Faculties, or of any of the ee oe 
DENT a par Antenee. |% OOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
at a MENT OF EDUCA- FELLOWSHIPS SCHOLAR- 

TIO i HI D EXH wo" 
is areal AL DEPART- SER TAL POPULA AND 
ENING COURSE S. 
PUBitc HEALTH DEPART- | UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


EE. 
ENGINEERING DEPART- | ar AnOED. pie IN THE 
| 


MINING DEPARTMENT. ' SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY, 

The Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarship 
Examination (price 6d.), those set at the last Degree and Diploma 
Examinations (price 1s.), and the a a Colentar | Ge. by post 
38. 5d.), may be obtained from Messrs. SHE Gites! 34, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and at 60, Chandos Stacat” Lot 
or any Bookseller: 


[ J NIVERSITY OF 
AND 
MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
ENTRANCE MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered and will be awarded to Candi- 
dates who give evidence of a high standard of proficiency in Arts or 
Science respectively. 

Each Scholarship is of the value of 1001., and the successful Candi- 
date will be required to enter for the full Medical Curriculum in the 
Universtiy and the Infirmary. 

Applications should be sent, on or before SEPTEMBER 25, to THE 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

s St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Co of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridg 


DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information es to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 























Sue 








TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are inv as to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THR 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given th Mr. THRING, Nephew - the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, V 








Situations Varant. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNF. 

The COUNCIL invite grniications for the PROFESSORSHIP OF 
ENGLISH LANGUA AND LITERATURE. Salary 5001. per 
annum.—Further sil ~€.. may be obtained from the undersigned, 
to whom ten copies of Applications and Testimonials must be sent not 
later than SEF EMBER: 26, 1908. F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 


pty MOUTH - EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
jlications are invited for the post of LECTURER in BOTANY. 
200LoGY. and GEOLOGY. Salary 1301. per annum for Nineteen 
Hours’ service per week. Facilities given for Research Work in 
Marine Melegien Saceiien. 
rom 
a ee HANDLER COOK, Education Secretary 
_138, Princess Square, Plymouth. 


UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
ND MONMOUTHSHIR 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOH) aamaes CYMRY 
A MYNWY. 











OUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the 
a “of ANSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and 


Furtt rticulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
wee he cations, with Testimonials (which need Ag be ied, 





SDAY, September 
must be sent on or before ie Bt NKINS. Ba, saben 


J 
University College, Cardiff, July 3, 1908. 
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Pens Noma FREE SCHOOL, 
STRAITS SETTLEME. 

An_ ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under 

the scheme. in at 300%. per annum, and may rise in “eight 


increments to 425/. per annum. Any a 


ATALOGUE, No. 49.—Fine states of Turner’s 

iber Studiorum—Line and Mezzotint Engravings after Turner 

pPrints by and after Durer, “Hogarth, Reynolds, Wr Whistl tler, &e.— 
ings—Illustrated 

Binpence WM. WARD, > Church Terxce. Richa Surrey, 





rs by an 
feyond "thi ‘weula be by special vote of the C 
at =. _ of 25/., and later 302, per annum is 
© Penang will be provided. An agreement 
pe, vanes is IO, Applicants must be under 30, and 


— Sin iteration a ply to Rev. C. KNIGHT, Middle 
eo Saye See erts, to ‘sheies applications should 
sent. 


Sy 4 
eo three 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited t PINK & SON, 
Pimited, for Bpecim men eR, gratis) > j stiete NU MisMatiC —~ 
—- at Moderate i —SPIN NK& iy Experts ~y > 





HE BRITISH SCHOOL, MONTEVIDEO.— 
ASSISTANT MASTER {Graduate 5 preferred) WANTED, tosail at 
end of September. 2501. per annum. General Form 
Work, with Eleme ence and some Drawing required. Games.— 
Apply H. W. JONES. .A., Head Master, Hadley House, Bury St. Ecs, 


HINA.—WANTED, a thoroughly qualified 
BOOKSELLER'S ASSISTANT penseesing. a knowledge of 
Stationery, to proceed to China on a F fears’ 
Avplicant ‘must not be over 95 years of age, and unmarried. e 
= Apply. by letter, to B. ¥., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, 











Situations Wanted. 


OMAN GRADUATE, B.Litt. (Dunelm), 


trained, mente + ioe for SEPTEMBER in College or large 
School as ENGLISH non-resident peareeren, in or near 
London. Subsidiary Subjects :—Greek, French, Logic, Elementary 
Mathematics.—Apply to Miss E. CARR, 12, Bristol Terrace, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 





aloguers, 36,1 16, 17, and 13, Piccaditiy, London, W. Established 





ATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS, 
INCLUDING SEVERAL PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, 
Consisting of Rare Early Editions—fine Coloured Plate Books— 
scarce Americana—Works on the Arto, Iactatin Architecture. 
mens 0! ic 


Ete t. Portrai| 
ON SALE AT 
E. PARSONS & SONS, Fine-Art Book and Print Sellers. 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Telephone: 3036 Western. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKSon any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from ae woe Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I perticnsery | want 
t free. —-EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 * — | Bright 8 treet, 
oak en age Self Educator, 8 v ; Harmsworth 








XFORD GRADUATE, highest Classical 


parame, thorough knowledge of French, German, and Italian 


fecquites ring . jon Nounm abroad) seeks APPOINTMENT as 
ETARY or LIBRARIAN. Translations undertaken. Literary 
an x 1407, Atheneum 


Excellent. references. — Apply 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ADY (Med. and Mod. Soom Tripos, 

Class I.), trained in Public Library and experienced, seeks post 

as LIBRARIAN. Also Translation from French, Italian, Spanish. 

Good Testimonials. — Bes 1401, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


DVERTISER, with ripe experience in all 

details of Publishing, Literary as well as Commercial, desires 
ENGAGEMENT in_ any Department. Excellent references.— 
Box 1386, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, pescnennencs Lane, E.C 











vols. 563. net, for 30s.; Who 'sW ho, 2 vols. 1907, 5a. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus. 
rated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
= and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. pa 
ks Bought.— 





UES issued and sent post free on et. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—WILLIAM BROUGH & SONS, 


Booksellers and Exporters, are prepared to give highest cash 
prices for Libraries of any description and of any magnitude. Gentle- 
men, Executors and others, should communicate with WILLIAM 
BROUGH & SONS, who are at all times prepared to give full cash 
value for Books in all Branches of Literature. Vendors will find this 
method of disposing, of their Properties to be much more advantageous 
than Auction, while the worry, delay, and expense inseparable to 
Auction Sale will be entirely ‘obviated. 





UES gratis.— 





Miscellaneous. 
TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies and 


- Gentlemen, arranged and contac Miss BISHOP, to visit 
Kome, Naples, Florence, Venice, & EMBER 16. References 
exchanged. Inclusive Terms.—27, x Georges Road, - Kilburn, N. Ww. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 








British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. — A. B., pee 1062, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 

A U T HH oO R 8 MS §S. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. 
Are prepared to — for immediate publication, Authors’ MSS. 
o complete their Autumn List. 
Adteuns Clifford's Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. 


NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
Kendal, SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY MATTER. 
and invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and 
Articles. Proposals for Serial Use of all high-class Literary Matter 
receive careful ona. , Prompt consideration. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Syndicate, Kenda! 











Cype-Wiriters, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING from od. apfonta 1,000 words ; 

Carbons from 3d. Translations. ting. All work done 

in best style and with intelligence. . , 14, Park Road, 
New Cross, 8.E. 





313, ., Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1845. Telegrams— 
Pp Bir 
ATALOGUE, No. 359. 
Post free. 


GLAISHER’S NEW LIST. JUST OUT. 
Contains oy | NEW REMAINDERS from the putters. 
w, for the First Time, Reduced in Price: 
All Book- buyers and ener — Sa apply for our Remainder 
‘atalogues 


Books in all Departments of Eetnesbute. 
The Selection is Varied and Extensiv 
All are New ~ pies as — originally Published. 
And in all cases there is a large Reduction in Price. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., Remainder Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on applicatioa to Mr. A. M. BURGHES 24, Paternoster Row. 

















Printers. 
THENEUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


RANCIS, Printer of the Athenaeum, Notes and fe 
- nared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for ait kinds of B Oks A 
= B — PRINTING.—14. Bream's Buildings, Chancery 








Dot -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays, Novels, "he, accurately TYPED. 

Carbon ee ad. Se 000. References to well-known Authors. 
Saterd Higher M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


O[YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos ; Cambridge her Local; Modern 

Koon THE CAMBRIDGE: TiPE WHITING cook ae 
Koom “THE, CAMB NG AGENCY, 10, Duke 


(TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC _MSS. promptly 
and accurately TYPE-WRITTEN. 
forwarded.—Miss T. BOSANQUET, B.Sc., mcneiere House, Rye. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


mY PE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
pying. Circulars, &., Duplicated. Usual terms. References 
Yokel ished fifteen rs.—SIKES & SIKES, 229, Hammersmith 
Road, W. (Private Ac dress : 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


Catalogues. 


WOODCUTS, EARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEIGHTOon’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Thick 8vo, art cloth, 25s. ; half-morocco, 308. 


Part XIII., Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, includi 
Froissart, Cambridge hindings, Snnarere, 1516, Cepio, 4 ™, , permers's ; 
large of Barly Ch (Now ready. , X 
J-& J. LEIGHTON, 
4#, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 



































Sales by Auction. 


Curiosities. 


’ r why . , 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of 
CURIOSITIES will take place on TUESDAY, Angust 18, at 
half-past_12 o'clock, and will include a choice COLLECTION of 
IDO. WEAFONS, i. from the CONGO—Chinese and Japanese 
nrios—a C Dwarf Trees—Drawings—Prints 
—Pictures—and the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 





On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
suplication to THE AUCTIUNEER, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
ndon, , 





| Phagaines, &e. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 15, contains:— 
THE REBUILDING OF THE VENICE CAMPANILE. 
SCIENCE AT THE FRANCO-BRITISH; EXHIBITION. 
INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 
THE WASTING OF IRON. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
LEGAL COLUMN. 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ADDITIONS, GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, NEW CROSS; 
BABLAKE HOSPITAL; 
DESIGN FOR THE PALACE OF PEACE, THE HAGUE; 
PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BRUGES; 
DECORATIV 
ROORATIVE PAINTINGS BY STUDENTS OF THE 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 4 d. ), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, ‘and of all Newsagents, 





—— 
——<—<$<—<—<—— 


WORKS BY 
WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, 


—-—s— 


ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., 


Member of the British Astronomical Association ; 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Green. 
wich; Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Re. 
markable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the 
Young,’ &e 

Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.” —Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised to 1908, 
NOW READY, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE 
YOUNG. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S 


‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” 
English Mechanic. 


NINTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances 
connected with the Observation of Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern 
Times. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
** The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. 


It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price 
Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in 
the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY : 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates, with a Description of the 
Places named, and a Supplement on English 
Versions. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Associate of King’s College, London, Lay Reader 

in the Diocese of Southwark. 


SECOND EDITION, fcap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 
NEW TESTAMENT 
CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New 
Testament, arranged under their Probable 
Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


price 


London : 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LimiteD, 
15, Paternoster Row. 
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Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw’s Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price 6d., or Prospectuses may be obtained from THE MANAGER, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
{ ’ +] ’ 
nee, 4 BOYS’ SCHOOLS. | GIRLS’ SCHOOLS—continued. 
BANSTEAD (Surrey) . sas .- Rose Hill School. MARGATE 0s ase as on «. Alleyn College. 
BEDFORD pone oe ant és .. The Modern School. ST. ANNES-ON-SEA ... = ‘i ... Montauban School. 
bY BEXHILL-ON-SEA ‘ia ‘is ... Oxford House School. ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA oe wee .. Upper St. Leonards Ladies 
' BRECON me i ie a ... Christ College. College. 
BRIGHTON ne a oul ah wad Brighton College. SEAFORD (Sussex) eee eee .. Seaford Ladies College. 
BRIGHTON ... a ee o ... Shoreham Grammar School. SEASCALE (Cumberland) _... -. Calder School. 
red.” | BRIGHTON sks Hove High School. SEATON (Devon) . eee eee one Friedenheim School. 
‘ic ' CREWKERNE (Somerset) oat ... Crewkerne Grammar School. SHAFTESBU RY (Dorset) “ oe oe High School. 
' DENSTONE (Staffs.) ... ‘es an ... Denstone College. SLEAFORD (Lincoln) ... “ “ .. High School. 
ELLESMERE (Shropshire) ws ... 9. Oswald’s College. SUTTON (Surrey) “ “ “ .. Benhilton College. 
» TUNBRIDGE WELLS ... see ais «. Hamilton House. 
ELTHAM (Kent) ae ou ons .. Eltham College. : 
FERMOY (Co. Cork) ie ” .. The College. WORTHING Steyne High School. 
FOLKESTONE pen aes sas +» Feltonfleet School. ae 
3: ' FOLKESTONE es a ‘i ... Bedford House. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
. ; GUERNSEY ... ooo - Guernsey High School. BRUGES (Belgium)... if el} . Pembecke Seboe: 
ances & HARROGATE eee an one «. Pannal Ash College. BRUSSELS os x Gavia Content Technique 
r and HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA api ie: -- Glebe House. LAUSANNE .... aie se PE ... Le Lycée, 22, Avenue del’Aurore. 
odern KINGSTON-ON-THAMES __... ea ... Elmhurst School. 7 
KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) iow ain +» Knutsford Grammar School. 
LONDON (Streatham Hill,S.W.) ...—«s».- Montrose College. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
MANCHESTER one ine esa Urmston College. BONN (Rhine) ... Konigstrasse 1. 
iy MARGATE oun .. Margate College. BRUGES (Belgium) 9, Quai St. Anne. 
ae NEWTON ABBOT (S. . Newton College. BRUSSELS  ... 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
pass.” RAMSGATE .. . Chatham House College. CASSEL ove 10, Ob, Sophienstrasse. 
- Ff SOUTHPORT ... The Modern School. DRESDEN Leubnitzerstrasse 19. 
; SURBITON (Surrey) .. Shrewsbury House. DRESDEN 31, Sedanstrasse. 
F £ SUTTON (Surrey) . Manor Park School. DRESDEN 4, Eliasplatz. 
IT 1Ce E SUTTON (Surrey) +. Wollaston School. EISENACH 9, Ofenstein. 
| TAPLOW (Bucks) .» The Grammar School. FLORENCE 9, Via Domenico. 
e WIMBLEDON .... + King’s College School. GENEVA Chateau d’Aire. 
e WORKSOP (Notts) - Worksop College. GODESBERG ... Haus Schonau. 
ots in WORTHING pine ait on ... Steyne School. HANOVER as a a ... Sextrosstrasse. 
HOMBURG _se.. ee ovo ee +» Victoria College. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. LAUSANNE .. .. ws wus, Ss wus, Higsute-Rampe. 
BANGOR (N. Wales) diss ii .. §. Winifred’s School. LAUSANNE Les Allidres. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA inn orn oe .. Ancaster House. LAUSANNE Pensionnat Johnston. 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) ... a aan ... Rothesay School. LAUSANNE Pensionnat Rochemont. 
ice ; BOURNEMOUTH sae es ... Fontainebleau School. LAUSANNE La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes 
iM FOLKESTONE... ie iva ae ... St. Margaret’s School. MUNICH Aussere Prinz Regenten Strasse 
eB LYMINGTON ... a ise sae ... Arnewards House, Hordle. 22 Gg. 
Fe MANCHESTER ene an oes ... Urmston College. VEVEY 32, Quai Perdonnet. 
% MARGATE iad ore als poe ... Margate College. WEIMAR Pension Reiffenstein. 
Holy § — 
obable ef “Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or ‘*There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
of be % administration of railways, both at home and abroad.” —Telegraph. rivers that have not been brought together in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 
nglish 
: FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. Post free, 12s. BRADSHAW'S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
b 
BRADSHAW’S RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Reader hela 
‘ RAILWAY M ANUAL A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
4 i , Traders, and Others. 
b (RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), . 
pence. Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY _ y YS; 
OF By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
, : ° * : | ? 
CY: Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. | Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 
i ,Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of | Gives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
New © Railways in all parts of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition | inland navigation, and contains all information, other than Gnenelel, necessary to owners 
ble of every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and | o¢ waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
oba § Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. | Ty . 


| interested in the subject. 
The contents have been arranged by the author after an inspection of the whole of 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. | the waterways, amounting to a mileage travelled of over 14,000 miles. 
One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and | 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
650 pp. with numerous Maps. ONE GUINEA net, from 
sD BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; | BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
‘ ] AND AT MANCHESTER. AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
LIS T. 


MISCELLANIES.  sxivzs. 


By JOHN MORLEY. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Pieces. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 
8vo, 4s. net each. 


Vol. VIII. QUEEN MARY and HAROLD. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ENGLAND. 


By Prof. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
17s. net. 

Westminster Gazette.—“* An Englishman has written what 
we believe is acknowledged in America to be the standard 
book about the institutions of the United States, and an 
American now returns the compliment by writing what bids 
fair to be the standard book for English readers about the 
Government of England....We have only to say in conclu- 
sion that we have seldom met a book which is so full and 
varied in its knowledge and illustrations, and, at the same 
time, so suggestive and philosophical in its ideas and 
speculations.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.P. Crown 8vo, 
38. net. 

Daily News.—‘“ Sir Henry Craik tells us many things 
that are interesting about our Empire across the seas, and 
many things which, if not altogether new, are at any rate 
presented to us in a picturesque style.” 


THE LOGIC OF WILL. 


A Study in Analogy. By HELEN WODEHOUSE, 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


Tales of the Months. 
Told by BARBARA, Author of ‘The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, in uniform binding, 
6s. per vi 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Movurray Reap. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR B. CONNOR. 

KENT. By Water JeRRoLp. Illustrated by 
HUGH THOMSON. 

DORSET. By Sir Freperick TrevEs. Illus- 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

BERKSHIRE. By James Epmunp VINCENT. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by 
FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. Illustrated 
by HUGH THOMSON and FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. Tomrkiys. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK GRIGGS. 

SOUTH WALES. by A. G. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


NORTH WALES. By A G. Braptey. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH 


THOMSON. 
By A. G. BRapDLey. 








In 2 vols. 8vo, 














BRADLEY. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

YORKSHIRE. By Arruur H. Norway. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH 
THOMSON. 


EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Doerr. Illustrated 
by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DEVON AND CORNWALL. B 
NORWAY. Illustrated by JOSEPH 
HUGH THOMSON. 

DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By Srepuen 
GWYNN. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 

NORMANDY. By Rev. P. DearMeER. IIlus- 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 

DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Freru. Ilustrated 
by NELLY ERICHSEN. 

OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. B 
eee EVANS. Illustrated by FREDERIC 


ARTHUR H. 
ENNELL and 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


WRITTEN IN RED. 3/6 
A Secret of Staple Inn. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ A TIME OF TERROR.’ 


RECENT FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE ORCHARD CLOSE.  6/- 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 

‘*There is a restraint and grace in the writing 
which places it far above the merely sensational. 
It is dramatic, rather than melo-dramatic, in the 
modern sense.”—Daitly Chronicle. 











THIRD IMPRESSION. 6/- 


DRUSILLA’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By Madame ALBANESI. 

‘*The story is really interesting, and Madame 
Albanesi writes with a quiet, natural charm that 
carries us along.”—Morning Post. 





SECOND EDITION. 


THE EDGE O’ BEYOND.  6/- 
By GERTRUDE PAGE. 


‘*There are real tears, real joy, and real life in 
this excellent story.” —Observer. 


DURING HER MAJESTY’S 
PLEASURE. 


3/6 
By Miss BRADDON. 


‘* The story is one of Miss Braddon’s strongest 
and least complicated.” — World. 


THE ANGEL AND THE 
AUTHOR, AND OTHERS. 3/6 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 

‘* A delightful medley of humour and seriousness. 
Pk There are some laughs in this book as good as 
any out of ‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ and there is ten 
times more wisdom.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 











NOW READY. 


A NEW AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION FROM 
THE SIXTH GERMAN EDITION OF 
FRIEDBERGER AND FROHNER’S 


VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. 


Edited by the late Capt. HAYES. Revised by Dr. WM. 
HUNTING, F.R.C.V.S. With Notes on Bacteriology by 
Prof. R. TANNER HEWLETT, King’s College. In 2 vols. 
demy Svo, 21s. net. 

‘* Neither student nor practitioner who desires 
to make a thorough study of veterinary medicine 
should be without it.”— Veterinary Record. 








NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 


A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 


By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 
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[Shortly. 
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NEW LIST. 
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7 
Recollections 
BY 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 
(**MERLIN ” OF THE REFEREE) 


With Photogravure Portrait and a number 
of Original Letters. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Times.—‘‘ The recollections—not a chapter of 
which but has a good story or a sidelight on a 
famous man—all make capital entertainment.” 

Daily Mail.—‘*‘Few men have had a life so 
full of incident and interest as the late Mr. David 
Christie Murray. Vivid scenes and picture stories 
go racing through the pages of his volume. It is 
a book full of charm; and not least among its 
attractions are the many anecdotes of famous 
people with whom Murray came into contact 
during his career.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ These are the memories of 
a man who knew people, who saw things, who 
was a thinker, a gifted novelist, a man of 
letters, in everything eminently human, and they 
have the touch of all that, with frankness of 
statement.” 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD YAUGHAN 
KENEALY, LL.D. By his Daughter, ARABELLA 
KENEALY. With Photogravure Portrait of Dr. 
Kenealy, and several other Portraits and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Saturday Review.—“‘ No more interesting biography of a 


5 ’ 


lawyer has ever been written.’ 


MORE SOCIETY RECOLLECTIONS. 


By an ENGLISH OFFICER, Author of ‘Societ 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904.’ Wit 
44 Portraits of Celebrities. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

The gratifying reception that was accorded ‘Society 
Recollections in Paris and Vienna, 1879-1904,’ has called 
forth the os volume, in which the author covers 
ground both in France and Austria that was left untouched 
in the former work, and he travels over a wider area of 
Southern Europe generally. The writer depicts the life 
and manners of the Continental Smart Set—the Court, the 
Corps Diplomatique, the Services, and the Aristocracy. It 
is written by a man of the world, who has been everywhere 
and seen everything. 


GLIMPSES OF THE AGES. By T. E. 
SAMUEL SCHOLES, M.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
(Vol. II.) 

Times.—“ Dr. Scholes in his first volume (1905) undertook 
to show that there is no ground for the current belief in 
the superiority of the white races over the coloured. He 
there dealt with the mental and physical aspects of the 
subject, reserving the moral for a second volume, This 
one is an extensive detailed crititism of the treatment of 
her coloured subjects by Great Britain.” 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AND “ POSH,” 


“HERRING MERCHANTS.” omer a 
number of Unpublished Letters from Edward Fitz 
Gerald to Joseph Fletcher, or “Posh,” not hitherto 
—— Elucidated by JAMES BLYTH. With 16 
llustrations, specially taken for the work, including 2 
of “Posh.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 




















EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman, 
WE TWO. 

KNIGHT ERRANT. 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 
IN SPITE OF ALL. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Lirtep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





Academy.—“ Mr. Blyth has brought to light many new 
facts with regard to the famous partnership of FitzGerald 
and ‘ Posh,’ in the herring-boat ‘Meum and Tuum,’ and has 
been fortunate in discovering several letters from Fitz 
Gerald to ‘ Posh’ which have never before been published. 
We = grateful to Mr. Blyth for this truly fascinating 
record.” 


DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S LAST 
NOVEL. 


A WOMAN IN ARMOUR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





(Immediately. 


JOHN LONG, 
12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. By Eliza- 


beth Raikes. (Constable & Co.) 


Miss EL1zABETH RatIKEs has been fortu- 
nate in giving us the history of a life 
which was strenuous, admirable, and 
in many respects singularly happy. 
Dorothea Beale is known to all as the 
accomplished and _ successful Lady 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham—the great school she controlled 
and directed for nearly half a century ; 
and Miss Raikes has not hesitated to 
let us learn something of “the story of 
the inward life,” which Miss Beale herself 
seemed to think might be useful to others. 
We thus get glimpses of a fascinating and 
lovable character, and are enabled to 
understand how and why her influence 
over the girls—‘“ her children ’”—and the 
teaching staff of the College became so 
great and far-reaching. 

Education was Miss Beale’s “ own 
proper sphere of activity,” and her energies 
did not, as a rule, travel far outside it, 
except into one special department of 
work, “the rescue and protection of 
women,” to which, in her youth, she 
was attracted by Mrs. Lancaster; but 
“education,” as Miss Beale used the 
word, was a comprehensive term indeed. 
Those who read this volume—and we 
hope they will be many—will find a 
wideness of view and largeness of pur- 
pose about the work at Cheltenham 
which are sometimes missing in the edu- 
cational schemes and institutions of to- 
day. It seems to us that examinations, 
preparations, and professional training 
are tending to narrow the educational 





outlook ; and the growing predominance 
of the secular, to the exclusion of the 
religious, in schools and colleges, is a 
change—especially when it occurs in 
girls’ colleges—with the advocates of 
which Miss Beale would certainly not 
have sympathized. 

Miss Beale had the great advantage 
of a happy childhood—“ the home atmo- 
sphere was serious and _ intellectual ” ; 
and after her return from school in Paris, 
she attended classes at the newly formed 
Queen’s College in Harley Street, and 
heard the inaugural lecture delivered 
by F. D. Maurice, the first Head 
of the institution. Miss Beale’s con- 
nexion with Queen’s College—first as 
student, then as teacher—was long and 
close ; but in 1856, owing to gradual, and, 
as she thought, unsatisfactory, changes 
in the administration of the College, 
it came rather abruptly to an end. Dr. 
Plumptre was at this time Head, and her 
resignation was a disappointment to him 
as well as a loss to the College; but her 
gratitude to Queen’s always remained 
great. The following year found Miss 
Beale head teacher of the Clergy Daughters’ 
School at Casterton in Westmorland. 

The year spent at Casterton was un- 
happy, although much valuable experi- 
ence was gained during it: the school 
was so closely associated with what 
Miss Raikes calls ‘the dark horrors 
of Calvinism ” that happiness must have 
been impossible for a head _ teacher 
holding, as Miss Beale did, decided (not 
extreme) Anglican opinions. Moreover, 
we read that Miss Beale made it felt in 
the school that she came there in a 
missionary spirit; and there she learnt 
by personal experience the common but 
saddening lesson that “ a self-appointed 
guide is not always welcomed.” To Miss 
Beale, with her high educational ideals 
and acutely sensitive nature, this period 
brought considerable mental suffering, and 
her ‘‘ difficulties were no doubt aggravated 
by religious questions.”” She was able to 
effect improvements in the intellectual and 
moral life of the place, but she found the 
strain and burden too great. She decided 
to vacate the post ; but before her resigna- 
tion was sent in the school committee 
severed her connexion with Casterton. 

Then followed a short period of free- 
dom from school work; but as early as 
January, 1858, she heard of the coming 
vacancy at Cheltenham, though she seems 
to have tried for more than one headship 
before she was elected to itin June. But 
‘** while she waited she worked”: during 
this time she published her textbook of 
history, and gave lessons in mathematics 
and Latin in Miss Elwall’s school at 
Barnes. She was appointed Lady 
Principal of the Ladies’ College, Chelten- 
ham, in succession to Miss Procter, who 
was really head of the College, although 
nominally Vice-Principal. 

This appointment became after a time 
the realization of Miss Beale’s youthful 
dreams ; but only after a time, and “ not 
without ceaseless effort, seen and unseen, 
on the part of the Lady Principal.” At 
first the College funds were low; the 





banker’s balance dwindled, and the number 
of students increased but slowly. After 
a time, however, the financial skill of 
Mr. Brancker overcame monetary diffi- 
culties, and the self-denying enthusiasm 
of the accomplished Lady Principal 
assured educational success. Miss Beale 
and her College at once became so closely 
united that writing the life of the one 
involves recording the annals of the other. 
The earlier students were fortunate in 
receiving a large share of personal care 
and tuition from the Lady Principal ; 
and in later years, when pupils were 
counted no longer in scores, but in hun- 
dreds, her influence pervaded all the 
classes, and to the last, we believe, she 
gave Scripture lessons to all. 

The long period of Miss Beale’s activity 
at Cheltenham is almost conterminous 
with the marked advance and develop- 
ment of the education of girls and women ; 
indeed, she and her distinguished con- 
temporary Miss Buss (whose school at 
Camden Road was opened four years 
before Cheltenham) are the best-known 
pioneers in a work which, although its 
beginning was rather disheartening, has 
produced excellent results. We gather 
from this biography that Miss Beale held 
the true object of education to be the 
preparation of girls and women for life 
in the widest sense, rather than the 
imparting to them of the more restricted 
training necessary for a _ professional 
career; and Miss Raikes tells us that 
religion “all her life long was the motive 
of Dorothea’s life.” Her belief in the 
ennobling effect on character of true 
education was ineradicable: ‘‘ She would 
have women and men alike, working men, 
tradesmen, men of fortune, educated as 
human beings, not technically instructed 
for some special walk in life.” The 
Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners com- 
plained that there was no demand for 
girls’ education; and we think they 
exactly expressed Miss Beale’s opinion 
in reporting “the cause of the indiffer- 
ence” as “that low idea which regards 
only the money value of education, and 
estimates it solely as a means of getting 
on.” Educational authorities to-day might 
pay heed to these wise words of the Com- 
missioners of 1864. 

The later chapters of Miss Raikes’s 
interesting volume record the steady 
growth and increasing success of the 
Ladies’ College, and the constant happi- 
ness that the Lady Principal found in her 
work and responsibilities. In spite of 
concentration of thought and work in 
the College itself, Miss Beale and her 
students had energy sufficient for the 
undertaking of many “ parerga”” which 
grew out of their purely educational 
activity ; and besides these there were 
the Guild, St. Hilda’s work at Chelten- 
ham and Oxford, and much else. 

We have an account of honours, 
academic, municipal, and other, which 
Miss Beale deservedly received ; and then 
follows a pathetic chapter entitled ‘The 
Last Term.’ Miss Beale died on Novem- 
ber 9th, 1906, after a short illness, “ with 
her splendid powers scarcely impaired.” 
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Catherine of Braganga. By Lilias Camp- 
bell Davidson. (John Murray.) 


THE object of Miss Davidson’s ‘ Catherine 
of Braganga’ has been “to trace her 
blameless life and to unfold the wrappings 
that have long hidden the character 
refined and ennobled by much unnecessary 
suffering’; to “unwind webs” and to 
“disentangle threads”; but, particu- 
larly, to put all previous and less trust- 
worthy writers in their proper places. 
All this she has done in more than five 
hundred closely printed pages; and she 
has found it “* a pleasant and a wholesome 
labour.” We wish that we could properly 
apply this phrase to our own task of 
reviewing her work. 

It might seem difficult to write so long 
a book upon so slight a theme; but Miss 
Davidson’s methods are simplicity itself. 
All that was necessary was to ignore the 
difference between the important and the 
unimportant ; to “lug in”—the phrase 
is Miss Davidson’s, not ours—scores of 
non-pertinent incidents, and to give pro- 
longed descriptions of places, persons, 
and scenes unconnected with the main 
subject ; to confide to us when Catherine 
ordered a new gown or gargled her medi- 
cine; to transcribe all the letters which 
she wrote, or had written for her, however 
formal and pointless; and especially— 
as we have said, as a “conscientious 
historian” with “ a hard task ”’—to expose 
and condemn the shortcomings of less com- 
petent and less honest investigators. Had 
the book been half as long, it would have 
provided amply for everything that was 
to the purpose, and might have been a 
welcome addition to the literature of 
the subject. As it is, we are reluctantly 
constrained to regret the display of much 
pretentiousness and superficiality, an ex- 
traordinary failure on the writer’s part 
to recognize her own limitations, vain 
imaginings and blunders, inconsistencies, 
repetitions, and affectations, with a com- 
plete want of the sense of proportion or 
the sense of humour. We lay no stress 
upon a frequent failure to observe the 
laws of English composition. 

Miss Davidson’s method of dealing 
with the historians whom it is her mission 
to confute are instructive, or—to use 
her own favourite word—“ educational.” 
Macaulay, indeed, is let off easily; 
he is merely “wrong,” “ misleading,” 
“unjust,” or “ prejudiced.” Stronger 
treatment is, however, needed for Claren- 
don. His narrative ‘“‘teems with the 
wildest misstatements,” and he “ con- 
stantly falsifies relations in order to make 
good his own side.”’ But it is for Burnet— 
about whom, we may remind Miss David- 
son, a good deal has lately been written 
by Miss Foxcroft and Prof. Firth, both 
“conscientious historians’ — that Miss 
Davidson reserves her finest invective 
and contempt. She is at him whenever 
she sees him, shakes him, and worries 
him’ He is “for ever inaccurate” ; 
he is “notoriously and insanely false ” ; 
he is “ Buckingham’s creature,” and he 
is the King’s “enemy”; his tenure of 
the Bishopric of Salisbury “ disgraced ” 
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that see. Phrases such as “so, at least, 
Burnet says,” “that is, Burnet says so,” 
“if we may credit Burnet,” “but we 
really cannot credit Burnet,” occur with 
wearisome frequency. Miss Davidson 
finally endorses the judgment of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth that Burnet 
‘““was the greatest liar upon earth.” 
After all this, that Scott is merely “ un- 
just ”—a decision arrived at from a mis- 


reading of his words—and that Pepys | 


is no worse than “ fatuous,” comes upon 
us as bathos. 

Even if Miss Davidson could claim an 
immaculate accuracy on her own account, 
this mode of controversy is unadvisable. 
But we cannot help wishing that the posi- 
tions could be reversed—that the objects of 
her censures could for a moment become 
her critics. It would be “ educational ” 
(to take two or three out of the abundance 
of mistakes) to read the stately periods 
in which Clarendon would remonstrate 
against Miss Davidson’s blunder — the 
‘wild misstatement ’—contained in the 
confusion of Lord Hertford, Charles’s 
second tutor, with Lord Berkshire, his 
third ; or against the “ falsified relation ” 
that, after he had been sent to the West, 
Charles “‘ fought gallantly, with dauntless 
bravery and a reckless disregard of his 
own person, wherever there was a chance 
of fighting.” Burnet might in turn com- 
ment—somewhat clumsily, no doubt— 
upon the statements that Huddlestone 
saved Charles’s life at the battle of Wor- 
cester, that Shaftesbury was dismissed from 
the Chancellorship in 1677, and that 
Charles and Buckingham,when in Scotland, 
had to listen to six sermons daily, “‘ dry 
and arid, lengthy and ear-piercing.” He 
would point out, with regard to the last 
assertion, that what he did say was (if 
our memory serves us rightly) that “‘ on 
one fast day there were six sermons with- 
out intermission.” It is not difficult to 
imagine Macaulay dealing faithfully with 
the imaginative writer who talks about 
Nell Gwyn’s “ deadly hate ”—fancy Nell 
“hating”? anybody—and describes her 
as “‘head of the Protestant party”; 
who asserts that Charles was free of all 
responsibility for the Chatham disaster, 
that he always ‘“ put his country before 
himself,” and that in the times of the 
people’s “bitter need” he was “ quick 
to succour them”; who sees in his 
slavery to Lady Castlemaine and his 
doting fondness for the Duke of Monmouth 
nothing more than that he was “only 
bent upon reparation to women whom he 
had injured in reputation and to their 
children,” and that “every instinct of 
manhood” roused him to this course ; 
and who closes an extraordinary panegyric 
upon “the people’s King” with these 
words: “All the beneficent acts of his 
reign were his own, and none of them owed 
their suggestion or accomplishment to 
his ministers.” 

When one of the authors who are thus 
summarily dismissed as misleading or 
intentionally false agrees with Miss David- 
son, he is quoted freely and without 
comment. Her own method of assertion 
is what we might expect. Where she 











has no doubt at all—as, for example 
in her view that Lady Castlemaine “ ruled 
the destinies of England for eleven years,” 
and that Louise de Kéroualle “ swayed 
the destinies of Europe for fourteen years” 
—she says these things without comment; 
when, however, she desires to make a 
statement which is disputable or absurd, 
and regarding which even she ought to be 
in doubt, we have “ it is certain ” (as the 
sun in the heavens, or otherwise), “ in 


point of fact,” “‘ the fact was,” “‘ there is 
not a shadow of doubt,” ‘“ now there is 
no doubt at all,” ‘‘ Hankinson must have 


meant Huddlestone,”” and so forth. At 
the end of it all we are compelled to feel 
that—as she says of Burnet—‘ we really 
cannot credit ’’ Miss Davidson. 

Style is a disputable matter; but as 
the author evidently desires to be read 
by earnest students, we venture to 
remark that this class will hardly appre- 
ciate the airs and graces of these pages. 
We will not weary our readers by quoting 
more than one passage—the first para- 
graph in the book—as a specimen of its 
literary efflorescence ; others may be found 
passim :— 

** The year was 1638. The season was the 
dawn of that Portuguese winter that is gay 
with flowers. It was St. Catherine’s day, 
November 25, and it was dark evening. 
Eight o’clock had long sounded from the 
bells of the churches and the clocks of the 
palace. Nine was not yet due when a 
joyful murmur and stir thrilled through 
the ducal palace of Villa Vi¢gosa. Donna 
Luiza, wife of the Duke of Braganga, and 
daughter of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
had been in her pains all day. Now she 
had given birth to a daughter.” 

The possibly unconscious attitude of 
patronage toward her characters assumed 
by Miss Davidson leads her into man- 
nerisms which are irritating, and of which 
also we give but one instance. Catherine 
she takes fully under her protection; 
and of her we hear that in certain circum- 
stances she would have gone unhesitatingly 
to the sacrifice with ‘‘ her proud little head 
uplifted, her clear eyes shining.” Louise 
de Kéroualle again, though of “‘ majestic, 
and stately grace,” is ‘the little maid 
of honour,” and she too has a “little 
head,” which is full of diplomacy and 
other things. Frances Stuart in like 
manner is “little Frances Stuart,” 
though on the next page she is “ above 
the average height”; but of her “little 
head ”—for naturally she had one as 
well—we read that it was “empty and 
shallow.” 

Miss Davidson has exercised much in- 
dustry in tracing Catherine’s early years 
and environment, and we are grateful 
for this real addition to our knowledge, 
though we cannot profess to share her 
disappointment at not knowing how the 
little princess’s first doll was dressed. 
The preliminaries of the marriage and the 
diplomatic contests which they involved, 
the voyage to England, the first meeting 
between Charles and Catherine, and 
that surrounded these events, are given 
in great detail. We quote one short 
passage as illustrating Miss Davidson’s 
conscientiousness, and, incidentally, the 
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way in which pages may be filled. It deals 
with the crucial question of the exact 
time at which Charles, when on his way 
to greet the Queen, arrived at Portsmouth : 

“ He was at the gates of the town by noon. 
So at least says Jesse. Sandwich, on the 
other hand, gives the hour as three in the 
afternoon. Charles, who was certainly in a 

sition to know best on the subject, says 
in his}letter to Clarendon: ‘I arrived here 
yesterday about two in the afternoon.’ 
So may accounts differ ! ”’ 

Miss Davidson has, we think, made out 
a fair case for ascribing to Catherine 
higher mental capacity than has usually 
been granted. She is obviously anxious 
to endow her with physical beauty as 
well, but her efforts here are not 
convincing. She relies a good deal 
upon portraits. But in the first place 
there is not one of them which—to our 
eyes—supports a claim to beauty, while 
more than one emphatically denies it ; 
in the second place, there are no two 
which present the same features ; and in 
the third place, none of them can be 
held to be trustworthy, since in none of 
them, so far as we can remember, is the 
defect of the outstanding upper teeth— 
the one perfectly certain fact—displayed. 
But Miss Davidson is really beating the 
air. Whatever other evidence she may 
bring, the pithy comment of Charles him- 
self, who “‘ was certainly in a position 
to know best on the subject,” that “ there 
is not anything in her face that in the 
least degree can shoque one,” holds the 
field. 

We shrink from any attempt to analyze 
Miss Davidson’s account of the course of 
Catherine’s married life, marred as it is 
throughout by the faults we have indi- 
cated, or the fancy picture of Charles— 
her “ Prince Charming.” We prefer to 
congratulate her upon her treatment of 
one episode in the association of Charles 
and Catherine, the most satisfactory 
passage in a dreary life-story. The be- 
haviour of the King with regard to his wife 
(to whom indeed, after the Castlemaine 
quarrel was over, he appears to have been 
consistently kind and considerate) at the 
time of the Popish Terror was that of a 
chivalrous gentleman, and Miss Davidson 
has done well to emphasize it. This she 
does most effectively by quoting Cathe- 
rine’s own testimony, contained in a letter 
to her brother :-— 

“For my part, there is nothing that 
concerns me more than to tell you how 
—- the King releases me from all 
trouble in my private affairs by the care 
which he takes to defend my innocence 
and truth. Every day he shows more clearly 
his purpose and goodwill towards me, and 
he thus baffles the hate of my enemies.... 
I cannot cease telling you what I owe to his 
benevolence, of which each day he gives 
greater proofs, either from generosity or 
from compassion for the little happiness 
in which he sees I live.’’ 

The description of Catherine’s widow- 
hood in England, though over-bur- 
dened with detail, is distinctly in- 
teresting because the ground covered 
is new; and so is that of her final years 
in her own country. Few persons are 
aware that in the last year of her life, 





when her brother Pedro was declared in- 
capable of governing—the brother whom 
Miss Davidson thus characterizes: ‘‘ He 
was as devout as his sister....was very 
immoral, and indulged in mistresses with- 
out number ’—Catherine became Queen 
Regent of Portugal, and that, ‘‘at least, so 
Miss Davidson says,”’she notonly displayed 
considerable governing ability, but—at 
sixty-seven years of age—also ‘‘ prosecuted 
the war [with Philip of Anjou] with skill, 
wisdom, and courage.” We are willing 
to admit, knowing nothing to the con- 
trary, that “her brief regency may stand 
out as one of the brightest pages of her 
nation’s story,” and that “she ruled 
firmly, but with absolute justice, and in- 
clined ever to the side of mercy, though 
she would not spare the offender at the 
price of the offended.” 

We have felt bound to call attention 
to the lapses in taste and judgment which 
are the outstanding features of a book 
claiming notice as a serious contribution 
to historical learning. We are not with- 
out hope that Miss Davidson may some 
day produce work more worthy of the 
attention of scholars, for she has shown 
that she possesses enthusiasm and in- 
dustry. But to reach this end she must 
learn that some hesitation as to the abso- 
lute finality of her own judgments is neither 
unbecoming to herself nor detrimental to 
their value; she must learn also that dis- 
agreement on the part of other writers, 
or even their proved inaccuracy, is not 
necessarily to be ascribed to dishonesty. 








Edward FitzGerald and “ Posh,” “‘ Herring 
Merchants.” By James Blyth. (John 
Long.) 


BEYOND two unworthy and unauthorized 
performances, there has been no bio- 
graphical study to supplement the 
‘Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
FitzGerald,’ though on the small scale of 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ” series Mr. 
A. C. Benson has produced an excellent 
monograph. The account of FitzGerald in 
‘Two Suffolk Friends’ was described by 
the author, the late Francis Groome, as a 
‘‘ patchwork article.” But this was the 
self-depreciation of the artist. His graceful 
and unpretentious essay is full of good 
letters and stories, such as FitzGerald’s 
droll lament over the two boatmen sent 
from Cowes to Portsmouth to stimulate 
their loyalty, who “didn’t see the one 
thing I sent them for, namely, Nelson’s 
ship, the ‘ Victory,’ but....bought two 
Pair of Trousers which they call ‘Dun- 
garee.’”” 

Those who are familiar with this volume 
and the published letters of FitzGerald 
will already have some idea of Joseph 
Fletcher, the “‘ Posh ” of the pages before 
us. Mr. James Blyth, who has had the 
support and concurrence of Dr. Aldis 
Wright, knows East Anglia and its sea- 
faring inhabitants well, and no one 
probably could have secured more con- 
cerning the strangely assorted pair of 
herring merchants. Truth to tell, there 
was not much to secure. The corre- 
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spondence of FitzGerald here printed 
does not in itself enable Mr. Blyth to 
produce a connected narrative with certain 
dates, or to describe a single cruise in 
detail. We fail, too, to find many cha- 
racteristic stories or incidents of Posh 
and his tribe, though we get numerous 
explanations of fishing operations. 

This deficiency is not Mr. Blyth’s 
fault. When he at last found the per- 
petually receding Posh, the man was old, 
and not too coherent in his talk. He was 
sentimental, as we learn by repeated 
references, but had reasons for avoiding 
gentry. According to his story, a Mr. 
Earle, who is unidentified, made off with 
a number of his letters, and the remnant is 
certainly a little disappointing :— 

***- Ye see, master,’ said Posh, ‘that was a 
Mr. Earle’ (I don’t know if that is the cor- 
rect way of spelling the name, because Posh 
is no great authority on spelling; but that’s 
how he pronounced it) ‘come here, that’]l 
be six or seven year ago, and he axed me 
about the guv’nor, and for me to show him 
any letters I had. He took a score or so 
away wi’m, and he took my phootoo and I 
told him a sight o’ things, thinkin’ he was 
a gennleman. Well, he axed me round to 
Marine Parade, where he was a stayin’ with 
his lady, and he give me one drink 0’ 
whisky. And that’s all I see of him. He 
was off with the letters and all, and never 
gave me a farden for what he had or what 
he l’arnt off o’ me. I heerd arterwards as 
the letters was sold by auction for thutty 
pound. I see it in the paper. If he’d ha’ 
sent me five pound I’d ha’ been content. 
But he niver give me nothin’ but that one 
drink. And ye see, master, I didn’t know 
as yew worn’t one o’ the same breed !”’ 


Dr. Aldis Wright has been unable to 
find out where the letters are or who has 
them, but it is suggested that they are in 
America, and have been published in a 
volume. Attempts have already been 
made to trace the offender without suc- 
cess, but we publish the account of this 
shabby business, as some one innocent of 
trickery who is in possession of the letters 
may like, as Mr. Blyth says, “to come 
forward and explain.” The rich harvest 
reaped out of poor folk by unscrupulous 
dealing in articles of literary or artistic 
value is a feature of our time which ought 
to be fully exposed. 

This book in large, leisurely type just 
reaches to two hundred pages, and those 
who are really intimate with FitzGerald’s 
works will be annoyed to find so much 
matter included which is stale. Quota- 
tions from the published ‘ Letters’ and 
from ‘ Two Suffolk Friends’ are liberally 
used to strengthen the thin fabric, and 
various incidents are repeated without 
any sign that they are not novel. That, 
for instance, of the meeting in Posh’s 
presence of FitzGerald and the wife from 
whom he had parted is familiar, and we 
do not think that the paragraph referring 
to the marriage is quite fair. These brief 
references seldom are. 

Of Posh we have two photographs 
of 1870 and 1907, in early manhood 
and old_ age, and we have, further, 
the enthusiastic commendations of Fitz- 
Gerald’s pen. He writes to Laurence the 


artist concerning a portrait of his favourite: 
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‘“*T should certainly like a large Oil-sketch 
like Thackeray’s, done in your most hasty, 
and worst, style, to hang up with Thackeray 
and Tennyson, with whom he shares a cer- 
tain Grandeur of Soul and Body. As you 
guess, the colouring is (when the Man is all 
well) the finest Saxon type: with that com- 
plexion which Montaigne calls ‘ vif, Male, et 
flamboyant’; blue eyes; and strictly auburn 
hair, that any woman might sigh to pos- 
sess.” 


He had previously written to the same 
correspondent that “the Man’s Soul is 
every way as well proportioned [as his 
head and shoulders], missing in nothing 
that may become a Man, as I believe.” 

Posh was, in fact, handsome, laudably 
independent, and culpably careless about 
money and accounts; but his claims to 
pre-eminence as a man are no more clearly 
made out than the great mind of Jack 
Bunsby. He was given to beer, and could 
not bear supervision in that matter. 
FitzGerald was admirably kind and for- 
bearing during their partnership in 
various fishing-boats—he was “ partner,”’ 
not “ patron”’—and we cannot see that 
Posh had any reasonable grievance. When 
money is spent, profit is gained, and no 
account is rendered, it is usual for “‘ inter- 
fering parties” in the shape of lawyers 
to investigate the case. It is clear from 
this book that Posh was casual and 
inattentive to his friend, who believed in 
him with a pathetic pertinacity which 
reminds us of Laurence Oliphant and the 
prophet Harris. Mr. Blyth’s raptures 
at the idea of a cultured scholar taking 
an interest in seafaring life and a man of 
low degree are somewhat overdone. Men 
of letters naturally seek refreshment in 
circles which know nothing of literature, 
and where the daily gossip is somewhat 
more in touch with life than that of any 
literary coterie. Why should Posh know 
or care that his partner was the author of 
undying verse? A great many people 
who have had what is regarded as the 
best of educations do not care for poetry, 
nor is FitzGerald’s version of Omar 
Khayyam an essential part of a good 
literary training. Mr. Blyth’s inflated 
language concerning the ‘ Rubaiyat’ can- 
not be accepted by sober criticism. 

We give a quotation from the best of 
FitzGerald’s letters; it is the conclusion 
to a short sermon on drink and its in- 
sidious dangers :— 

“T say, I tell you all this for your sake: 
and something for my own also—not as 
regards the Lugger—but because, thinking 
you, as I do, so good a Fellow, and being 
glad of your Company ; and taking Pleasure 
in seeing you prosper; I should now be 
sorely vext if you went away from what I 
believe you to be. Only, whether you do 
well or ill, show me all above-board, as I 
really think you have done; and do not let 
a poor old, solitary, and sad Man (as I really 
am, in spite of my Jokes), do not, I say, let 
me waste my Anxiety in vain. I thought I 
had done with new Likings: and I had a 
more easy Life perhaps on that account : 
now I shall often think of you with uneasi- 
ness, for the very reason that I have so much 
Liking and Interest for you.” 


The other letters are not equal to this 
one. A good many are concerned with 





details of local people or business, which 
are of no interest to the world at large, 
though they have been investigated with 
zeal by Mr. Blyth. There is nothing 
here of the well-stored mind, the graceful 
fancy of the scholar and delicate taster 
of esthetic delights, the sprightly melan- 
choly of letters to literary friends. 
Simplicity, kindliness, a power of attract- 
ing affection found equally, perhaps, 
only in Charles Lamb—these qualities 
were already revealed to us, though our 
impression of them is heightened. We 
have no doubt that the fisherfolk of 
his neighbourhood had ample reason to 
appreciate the gentleman who went cruis- 
ing in a silk hat and a lady’s feather boa. 

That FitzGerald was perfect Mr. Blyth 
seeks to persuade us, and holds in scorn 
the detractors who have railed against 
his hero’s life and manners. But, much 
as FitzGerald has added to the world, 
it requires an abler apologist to convince 
us that his life was satisfactory. He 
explained of himself and his brothers 
that “we are all mad, and all know it 
except my brother John.” This was, 
of course, humorous exaggeration, but 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, 
apart from his eccentricity and obvious 
selfishness, great powers were wasted by 
the demon of indecision which haunted 
FitzGerald. He reminds us sometimes 
of the fine scholar we knew who did 
nothing, and said that he could never 
write a book because he could never 
satisfy himself of its perfection. This 
unresting study of self and this fever of 
perfection are, Renan remarks, signs of 
a nature with more distinction than 
strength. FitzGerald was oddly dissonant 
with his natural friends, and perversely 
sentimental over chances of intercourse 
which he deliberately avoided. He dwelt 
on the pleasures of memory like one who 
has lost his powers and opportunities. 
Mr. Blyth has Dr. Aldis Wright’s authority 
for speaking of 


‘« FitzGerald’s rule that he would never enter 
the house of his equal. Of course his 
‘social’ equal is inferred, for the rule 
would have been unnecessary if the ‘equal’ 
bore another significance. His inferiors in 
station he would visit and charm by his 
manner and speech. But the house of a 
society equal he avoided, lest he should be 
compelled, for mere courtesy, to go where 
he would not.” 


He certainly managed to please himself, 
and had a variety of friends, small and 
great, literary and Philistine. There was 
something, as has been remarked, almost 
feminine in his eye for manly beauty, and 
the rapture of affection which could see 
nothing wrong in men like Posh and W. K. 
Browne, a genial but ordinary man whom 
he loved in earlier days. Their words were 
as gospels, but literary contemporaries 
were always subject to his outspoken 
criticisms and objections. ‘‘ Amabilis in- 
sania” at the worst we may say, but, 
considering FitzGerald’s life and career, 
we cannot agree with Mr. Blyth that he 
was greater than his writings. His ex- 
quisite work in his letters is as secure a 
passport to immortality as any of his 





contemporaries can show ; here he ranks 
with a happy few who can be easily counted 
on the fingers of two hands. Eminently 
and emphatically he was a great man 
of letters; but life is more than letters, 
and thinking over the qualities essential 
to greatness in that wide and difficult 
arena, we cannot say that he was a great 
man. He did not, like his favourite 
Sophocles, see life steadily, and see it 
whole. What was the reason? It is 
suggested by his striking comment, in 
reply to Fanny Kemble’s suggestion that 
Portia was her “ beau-ideal of woman- 
hood,” that Portia had plenty to live on, 
and, unlike Jeanie Deans, “had not 
been tried.”” Three of FitzGerald’s friends 
and contemporaries—Carlyle, Thackeray, 
and Tennyson—endured hardness. Fitz- 
Gerald had no such good fortune: he 
was not tried. 








(uvres completes de André Chénier. Pub- 
liées d’aprés les Manuscrits par Paul 
Dimoff.—Vol. I. Bucoliques. (Paris, 
Delagrave.) 


THE appearance of this volume is an event 
of some importance in the history of 
French poetry. A complete and scholarly 
edition of the poems and fragments of 
André Chénier has long been needed. 
Few gaps in the scholarship of French 
literature have longer or more imperatively 
demanded filling. When the blade of 
the guillotine descended upon the young 
poet’s neck, he had given only two of 
his poems to the world. To the insult 
of death was added the bitterness of 
regret for uncompleted work and for 
unfulfilled renown. ‘‘Je n’ai rien fait 
pour la postérité,” he said sadly to his 
fellow-sufferer Roucher; then added, 
touching his forehead, ** Pourtant j’avais 
quelque chose 1a!” He had, after all, 
done much. But Fate waged long war 
with the publication of what he had done. 
Literary jealousy and incompetence fought 
on the side of Fate. 

Critics have hailed in Chénier the 
founder and forerunner of the Romantic 
movement. But he was, in fact, like 
James Thomson (one passage at least 
of whose poems he translated), essentially 
of the eighteenth century. He was as 
much of his century as Raynal, Diderot, 
or Le Brun. The fragment of ‘ Hermés’” 
is the poetic expression of the Age of 
Reason. It is the typical hymn of Pan- 
theism—the poetic version of Buffon’s 

rose. 

Whilst the Abbé Barthélemy was writ- 
ing the ‘ Voyage du jeune Anarcharsis,’ the 
book which was to create in the public 
mind a poetic vision of idyllic Greece. 
he must have been unaware that a young 
French diplomatist in London was giving 
his energy and enthusiasm to the task of 
reproducing in French the grace and 
charm of Theocritus. Half Greek, half 
Frenchman by birth, Chénier had, after 
some years of travel, been condemned 
to an unhappy sojourn at the French 
Embassy in London. He returned to 
Paris in 1790, and there worked at his 
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Eclogues, a form which tempted Chatter- 
ton also. He had sketched out his ideas, 
and communicated them to a few friends, 
Le Brun and others, for the great poems 
of his maturity. ‘Hermés’ was to be 
the modern ‘ De Rerum Natura,’ inspired 
by and embodying the discoveries and 
philosophy of modern science; ‘ Amé- 
riques’ was to chant the modern heroes 
of innocence and liberty ; ‘Suzanne’ to 
enshrine all the poetry of Holy Scripture. 
Drawn into the whirlpool of the Revolu- 
tion, fired, like a true poet, by the passion 
for true liberty, Chénier abandoned his 
ardent courtship of the Muse, and devoted 
his energies to the Journal de Paris, 
hating the tyranny of democracies as 
much as the tyranny of kings, and losing 
his life for his protests against it. He 
hymned the heroism of Charlotte Corday, 
and, like her, perished upon the scaffold. 
No edition of the poems of André 
Chénier was published till twenty-five 
years after his death, which had antici- 
pated by two days only the fall of Robes- 
pierre that would have saved him. His 
genius had survived in the memories of 
his friends, and fragments of his verses, 
fragrant with the perfume of the classics, 
were known and remembered. At last 
in 1819, Latouche’s selection first revealed 
the greatness of the poet to an appreciative 
public. But misfortune still dogged his 
literary remains. Some of the MSS., 
which Latouche had bequeathed to his 
mistress, were lost—it seems for ever— 
in the siege of Paris. The remainder, 
inherited by the poet’s nephew, Gabriel 
de Chénier, were edited by him with 
a singular lack of acumen and care. The 
admirable edition of Becq de Fouquiéres 
could not be complete, owing to the 
jealous guardianship of his MSS. by 
Gabriel. André’s papers were finally left 
by Gabriel’s widow to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, on condition that they should 
not be opened for seven years. That limit 
of time was passed nearly ten years ago. 
Death interrupted the labours of 
Heredia upon the works of his master. 
Now, at length, appears the first volume 
of André Chénier’s ‘ uvres completes,’ 
edited with loving and scrupulous care 
by M. Paul Dimoff. The task is one of 
peculiar difficulty. Whatever be the 
exact truth of the story recorded by 
Latouche, that the poet a few days 
before his imprisonment had _ classified 
his poems and notes, the MSS., as now 
preserved, owe their chaotic arrangement 
to Gabriel de Chénier. In the present 
volume of ‘ Bucoliques’ it has been M. 
Dimoff’s aim, admirably executed, to 
classify and arrange—guided so far as 
possible by André’s own marks, and else- 
where by probability—all the poems, 
lines, ideas, and fragments jotted down 
in the poet’s notebooks which seemed 
designed for this section of his work. 
He has also reproduced, so far as was 
tolerable or necessary, the characteristic 
punctuation of the poet, “a la fois 
meticuleuse et fautive,”’ as Heredia happily 
described it. 
We have, then, before us, among poems 
and passages complete or semi-complete, 








many lines and _ half-lines, notes and 
indications of ideas, or fragments intended 
for amcebean song, translated or borrowed 
from Callimachus, Catullus, Ovid, Virgil, 
Bion, Lucian, Plato, Moschus, and Theo- 
critus. At first we read them with a 
feeling of uneasiness. We feel like Paul 
Pry, peeping into a poet’s workshop 
—the workshop, not of a lyric poet, who 
“lisps in numbers,” but of a scholar-poet, 
whose inspiration is caught from the 
thoughts and words of famous prede- 
cessors. Chénier invokes inspiration, 
Venez m’inspirer, 

O Nymphes de Mantoue et Nymphes de Sicile ; 
and the artificial note is forced disagree- 
ably upon our attention when we discover 
the artist’s comment: ‘Au lieu de 
Nymphes de Sicile il faudrait invoquer 
celles de l’autre fontaine qui passait a 
Syracuse, et dont j’ai oublié le nom” 
(p. 5). Or, again (p. 283), will not some 
of the charm evaporate from the simile 
when we find the workman’s memoran- 
dum: ‘Il faudra voir de placer quelque 
part l’éventail fait de plumes de paon ” ? 

But such feelings soon give way to in- 
creased admiration for the artist when 
we find with what ease and melody, 
charm and fluency, these hints and phrases 
are worked up into finished passages, 
when the poet, like Virgil, has “ licked 
his cubs into shape.” We appreciate, 
too, the importance of the editor’s func- 
tion. Much of Chénier’s fame must 
rest upon lovely, fragmentary lines. 
Therefore, even where these fragments 
remain but fragments, and were never 
worked up into the poems for which 
they were intended, they are necessary 
for our estimation of a writer who ranks 
high in the list of French poets. 

We had been inclined to find some fault 
with M. Dimoff for not supplying full notes 
and references to the classical authors 
from whom Chénier borrows, but we see 
with pleasure that he promises, after 
completing his edition of the works, to 
supply a separate literary and biographical 
study. We look forward to these pro- 
mised volumes with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. We observe a trivial error in the 
spelling of Thomson (“Thompson”) on 
pp. xxi and 218. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wild Geese. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Mr. WeyMAn’s latest hero, though rank- 
ing unquestionably among the salt of the 
earth, is something of a prig; and 
perhaps it is by reason of this human 
alloy that we not only believe in him, but 
also love him. A soldier of experience, 
yet opposed on principle to duelling, and 
deeply impressed with the horrors of 
war, he returns to his native Kerry just 
at the time (about 1718) when a rising 
in favour of the Pretender is on the point 
of occurring. By his courage and _ pre- 
sence of mind he succeeds in quashing this 
suicidal enterprise, thus earning the 
hatred of his kindred, to whom, as a 
Protestant, he stands in a position of 





peculiar authority. As regards his ward 
Flavia, a young woman of that high- 
souled, rather intolerable type with which 
this author has made us familiar, aversion 
paves the way to love, and meanwhile 
many interesting things happen. There 
is no falling-off in vigour and vividness 
of narration; the local colour only is 
perhaps a little doubtful. 


Jack Spurlock, Prodigal. 
Lorimer. 


By George H. 
(John Murray.) 

THIs humorous extravaganza constitutes 
a bitter satire on the frantic pursuit and 
abuse of wealth in the United States, 
the narrative, composed by a plutocrat’s 
son, relating his experiences as clerk, 
factory hand, and what not. The manners 
and habits he has acquired as a member 
of the wealthiest sets turn his attempts 
at earning a livelihood into a series of 
ludicrous fiascos, following each other 
with a rapidity which makes it difficult 
to realize that he is sound at the core and 
all the while learning wisdom. He attri- 
butes his refinement to the sufferings 
attendant on his attachment to the 
heroine, who also rises superior to the 
training of her ‘“ very smart parents.” 
Between them they eventually discover 
that honest work with a modest income 
brings more satisfaction than the greatest 
triumphs of trade, finance, and smart 
society. The diction affected by the 
“* Prodigal” is overburdened with hyper- 
bole, and his dialect is somewhat strange ; 
but under the influence of the heroine 
he drifts into easily intelligible English. 
A major of old family, but precarious 
means, from Kentucky is the brightest 
character of the story, and though he is 
a bibulous old reprobate, we are inclined 
to admire his kindliness and geniality. 
In money matters he reverts to honour- 
able ideals whenever he can afford the 
luxury. 


The Harvest Moon. 

(Eveleigh Nash.) 
Our author again lays the scene of his 
tale in Yorkshire, but there is no such 
delightful delineation as in his ‘Mr. 
Poskitt,’ though the heroine, who widens 
and deepens her sympathies through 
tribulation, is finely drawn. The tale 
shows life in one of its most unsatisfactory 
aspects. The heroine in dawning woman- 
hood, with all the latent powers of her 
being stirring within her, is deliberately 
left by her father — who believes in 
her purity, but ignores her womanhood 
—in a farmhouse with no other com- 
panion than a handsome young painter 
of undoubted talent and great ambition. 
Immediately after the painter is called 
away, and apparently henceforward for- 
gets her existence until their next meet- 
ing at the death-bed of their son. Mean- 
while the woman has consoled herself with 
her child. 

The story is told with delicacy, but a 
false note is struck at the reunion of the 
parents; and we are left wondering if 


By J. 8. Fletcher. 





the future career of the reunited couple 
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would be anything but tragedy. The 
minor characters— including a country 
doctor who patiently loves the heroine 
with slowly dying hope of reward, and his 
housemate and helpmate sister; also 
a pathetic figure of an old Belgian school- 
master—are remarkably well done, and 
add greatly to the other claims of the 
book on the attention of the public. 


Gotty in Furrin Parts. By A. E. Copping. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Corrine achieved some measure of 
success last year with his ‘Gotty and the 
Guv’nor,’ which described his adventures 
in a small fishing-boat, with “ Gotty ” 
as navigator, on a cruise round the south 
coast of England. In the new volume 
the hero and the narrator venture further 
afield, and reach the inland waterways 
of Holland, where they enjoy what appears 
to have been an agreeable holiday. The 
author’s humour is a little thin and 
artificial at times, but the thin places 
are strengthened by a number of more or 
less comic illustrations, and the book, 
having been written throughout in high 
holiday spirits, is likely to commend itself 
for August reading. 


The Pursuer. 
leigh Nash.) 
In ‘ The Pursuer ’ Morice Gerard has given 
us a capital story of mingled love and 
adventure which we can_ thoroughly 
recommend for holiday reading. The 
scene is laid in England, with a back- 
ground of an imaginary kingdom some- 
where behind Morocco, the time is the 
present—the day of taxicabs and tele- 
phones—and the story holds our interest 
from start to finish. A promising young 
staff officer—the youngest colonel in the 
Army—is commissioned by the Foreign 
Office to unravel plots and counter-plots 
in Ruabia. Having succeeded in this, 
he returns to England, on the way home 
meeting his fate in the shape of the 
beautiful daughter of General de Lamere. 
He has no sooner set foot in England 
than his adventures and troubles begin. 


By Morice Gerard. (Eve- 








THE FAR EAST. 


From Pekin to Sikkim through the Ordos, 
the Gobi Desert, and Tibet. By Count de 
Lesdain. (John Murray.)—In his closing 
words to this volume the Count de Lesdain, 
who we believe is a Belgian, gives the reasons 
why his journey from China to India is 
entitled to some notice. He writes of his 
‘* having for the first time crossed Tibet from 
north to south, and of having entered India from 
China, while all others who had attempted this 
had met with pitiable failure.” 


Without endorsing this statement too abso- 
lutely, we may admit that the Count accom- 
plished a journey out of the common, and 





statement we may mention that four-fifths 
of the volume are passed before the reader 
comes to even the outer confines of Tibet, 
in the Zaidam region. 

Count de Lesdain saw a good deal of the 
Chinese, both people and officials, in this 
north - western part of the empire; and 
although he had no unpleasant experiences, 
his examination of the situation at close 
quarters convinced him that the mass of the 
Chinese are as opposed to foreigners as 
ever. But he formed this opinion in 
districts notoriously sympathetic towards, 
and indeed involved in, the Boxer move- 
ment, and he mentions meeting many 
who still bore on their necks and breasts 
the distinctive mark of that abortive 
patriotic league. He also noted many signs 
that the authorities are engaged in military 
reorganization, much of it, no doubt, of 
dubious value, but none the less indicating 
that China conceives that she may once 
again have to defend either her rights or 
her pretensions. While he takes no exag- 
gerated view of China’s military capabilities, 
the Count is of opinion that “any future 
war with her will cost more lives than any 
in the past.”” Of late years English tra- 
vellers in China have expressed the opti- 
mistic view that the Chinese had begun to 
differentiate among foreigners in our favour. 
M. de Lesdain does not encourage this 
opinion, declaring that Russians, French, 
and English are all the same in the eyes of 
the Celestials. 

The visit to the territory of the quasi- 
independent Ordos tribes, ruled by their 
petty kings in subordination to Peking, 
is one of the most interesting incidents 
described by the traveller. These tribes 
and their territory are not so entirely un- 
known as Count de Lesdain seems to 
imagine. The long descriptions given by 
Du Halde and Mailla still in the main hold 
good, and among modern travellers both 
‘TYimkowski and Huc have given their im- 
pressions of a section of the Mongol, or more 
correctly Tangut, race which has come down 
to our days almost unchanged since the age 
of Genghis. The Ordos country is bounded 
on three sides by the Hwangho or Yellow 
River at the point where it forms a great 
bend to the north of Shensi, and on the fourth 
or southern it is confined by the Great Wall. 
The Chinese Government acquiesced, there- 
fore, in its being treated as lying outside 
their administrative domain. There are 
five kings of the Ordos, the eldest of whom 
(in regard to age, not reign) is authorized 
to transact any business that may arise 
with the Tartar Marshal who represents 
China. One of these kings, the ruler of 
Chongar, warned the French traveller M. 
Bonin in 1898 of the imminent Boxer rising ; 
but when the warning was passed on to the 
Legations at Peking, no one treated it 
seriously, with consequences that are now 
historic. M. de Lesdain was_ entertained 
in his palace by this potentate’s successor, 
and also by another of the kings at Wuchin. 

But our traveller had a more interesting 
quest in his mind than a visit to the dilapi- 
dated palaces of these petty princes. He 
had heard that the tomb of Genghis Khan 
was to be found somewhere in the Ordos 
country, and he determined to see it. 
Rumour put it at a place called Edchen 


| Toro; but despite their general hospitality, 


that he has described it in an interesting | 


narrative. But in contradiction to the 


author’s own estimate, the interesting por- 
tion of his book seems to us to be that relat- 
ing to the fairly well-known Chinese province 
of Kansuh and the contiguous Mongol 
steppes, and not to Tibet or his journey 
In support of this 


across it into India. 


the kings did not give him any encourage- 
ment or help in his desire to get there. 
They declared that it was inaccessible, and 
that even if one got there, no one had a key 
to the tomb. Undeterred by these obstacles, 
M. de Lesdain succeeded in his purpose, 
only, however, to discover, as he puts it, 


that there was little to see, and less to 





admire, at Edchen Toro. Still it is the 
resting-place for the dust and ashes of one 
of the world’s great conquerors, and 
the description given is not devoid of in- 
terest :-— 

‘* The ashes of the body ot Jenghis Khan are 
deposited in a kind of chest, cubic in shape, and 
placed on a wooden support made of small coloured 
pillars, adorned with paintings on all its sides 
except that facing south, which is covered with a 
finely worked copper plate representing a divinity 
surrounded by four animals which are difficult to 
identify. Each side of this coffin, which serves 
the purpose of a funeral urn, is adorned witha 
handle of gilded copper, by which it is raised, and 
which seemed to me a fit emblem of the eternal 
migration of one who overran so many countries 
when alive, and even after his death has not found 
rest. The Tomb, in fact, has not always been here ; 
but it is difficult to know exactly where the first 
descendants of the great Emperor laid his remains. ” 


We notice that the author supports 
the view of Dr. Macgowan, whose book 
we recently reviewed, as to the havoc 
wrought in China by opium. He speaks 
in one place of a large city which has lost 
all its prosperity through the over-indulgence 
of its inhabitants in the drug; and as an 
illustration of the evils of the practice, he 
declares that when a man succumbs to the 
infatuation he sells his wives and children, 
and the clothes off his back, to indulge his 
passion. 

The proceedings of missionaries in China 
are viewed from the political standpoint. 
He does not conceal the fact that they are 
an element of danger to the stability of the 
position which foreigners have now attained 
in China. He says that the converted 
Chinese emancipate themselves to a great 
extent from the control of their own Govern- 
ment and officials, and form a sort of inde- 
pendent community which is more or less 
at feud with the one from which it has broken 
loose. 

Count de Lesdain was accompanied on 
his adventurous tour by his wife, who shared 
the perils and discomforts of a journey 
attended sometimes by real hardships. She 
had the misfortune to contract typhoid 
fever during almost the worst bit of the 
journey in the Gobi Desert ; and as she lay 
for three weeks ill with the fever, in a tent 
in the midst of a desert covered with snow, 
it is marvellous that she survived. This was 
the only misfortune in the course of a long 
journey which terminated in the security 
and comfort of the British Agency at 
Gyantse. 


The Pulse of Asia. By Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington. (Constable & Co.)—In his Preface, 
and an introductory chapter which bears 
the enigmatic title ‘The Significance of 
Central Asia,’ Mr. Huntington, an American 
gentleman, and the holder of a Hooper 
Fellowship at Harvard, seeks to give 
the narrative of his remarkable tour in 
Chinese Turkistan a special importance 
as compared with the ordinary book of 
travel. He writes :— 

‘* Tf the book possesses any claim to recognition, 
it lies in the combination of various hypotheses, 
hitherto unrelated, into a single consistent geo- 
graphic theory of history. The theory harmonizes 
a vast array of facts derived not from one branch 
of science, but from the varied fields of geography, 
meteorology, archeology, folk-lore, and history.’ 
This is a rather portentous programme, 
and the reader wil] not be disappointed 
when he discovers that the author does not 
allow it to trammel him in the preparation 
of a graphic and interesting description 
of the regions and races among whom he 
passed the three years of his stay in Central 
Asia. The “ geographic theory of history” 
resolves itself into a few disquisitions on the 
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influence of environment on the human 
race, as revealed by the study of the different 
peoples in the extensive portion of Central 
Asia visited by the author. ‘Bea 

Mr. Huntington’s journey began in Kash- 
mir, whence, by the well-known route through 
Ladakh, he made his way to Lake Pangong, 
and ultimately across the Karakorum into 
Chinese territory. The more important 
part of his explorations was accomplished 
among the sand-buried cities of Chira and 
Niya, and in the salt desert round Lake 
Lop, the Lob Nor of Prjevalski, Elias, and 
other explorers of the last generation. The 
author made a good many discoveries, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Niya, 
where he passed through “five or six miles 
of ruins which no European had ever seen 
before.’ This discovery was made by the 
aid of an old guide named Abdullah, who 
had been attached to the party of an English 
officer (probably Sir F. Younghusband) 
some years earlier, but who, as explained 
in the following narrative, did not show 
him these ruins. ‘‘ Why did you not show 
him all these ruins ?” asked Mr. Hunting- 
ton— : 

‘¢* Oh,’ was the nonchalant answer, ‘the Sahib’s 
camelman, cook, and hostler frightened me. They 
were afraid to go out into the sand, and they 
wanted to go home. They said: ‘ Don’t tell the 
Sahib anything. He knows of the stupa (shrine), 
and we can’t help his finding that, but he does not 
know of the other places. Lead him around them.’ 
So when the Sahib said, ‘ Abdullah, do you know 
of any other ruins?’ I said, ‘No, Sahib; even if 
you cut my throat for it, I should still say there 
were no more ruins. I swear by Allah that I 
never saw or heard of any.’ And then when the 
Sahib went himself to hunt, I and the others led 
him away from the ruins.’ ” 


The moro interesting portion of Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s narrative relates not to archzo- 
logical discoveries, but to living peoples 
such as the Chantos, and the Khirghiz. 
The Chantos—a name signifying nothing 
more than “ turban-wearers,’” and given 
by the Chinese—are supposed to be the 
descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the Lop basin, while tradition asserts that 
they originally came from Northern India. 
They are now a timorous and effete race, 
perfectly apathetic as to who rules them, 
but not without some amiable characteristics, 
among which hospitality and good temper 
are prominent. Applying his theory of 
geographic influence to this race, Mr. Hunt- 
ington writes :— 


‘The environment of the Chanto limits him to 
one place, where patience and steady work bring 
success, and where timidity is no special dis- 
advantage.” 


Far different are the Khirghiz, whose nomad 
existence makes them brave and strong. 
The most striking passages in this work 
are those describing the life of this race. 
These descriptions occupy many pages, 
but space must be made for the following 
extract from the graphic picture of a Khir- 
ghiz clan changing camp :— 


‘* At last, when all was ready, we started on a 
delightful ride up asteep gorge. The road zig- 
zagged among fine spruces—almost the only ones 
that we saw in Centra! Asia. We passed first’a man 
ona cow, then a heavily loaded camel with two 
small boys perched on top of the load, and two 
ridiculous baby camels, too small to carry even a 
roll of felts, running awkwardly in the rear. Next 
two fat cows, with wooden rings in their noses, 
walked placidly along with loads of straw matting 
and poles. In front of them an old greybeard with 
a black hat and a wadded gown rode proudly on a 
Spirited horse. His gloved right hand rested in a 
wooden crotch at the upper end of a short stick 
which stood in a little stirrup, and on his wrist 
perched a hunting-eagle with a leather hood over 
its eyes. Behind the mana four-year-old urchin, 





a miniature of his grandfather, planted his feet 
sturdily on the horse while his hands firmly grasped 
the old man’s shoulders. Ahead of this pair a 
ragged lad, mounted bareback on a yearling steer, 
jogged along contentedly behind a herd of horses 
and colts. In spite of his rags, he looked happy, 
well-fed, and warm.” 


In contrast with the Chantos and the Khir- 
ghiz, both coming under the description 
of semi-civilized peoples, the Chinese im- 
pressed Mr. Huntington very much. Apart 
from their military organization, about 
which the author does not commit himself, 
he found their administration of the country 
to be fairly light, and not unpopular with 
the subject people. Some of the Chinese 
Governors appear to resort to extortion 
themselves, but they insist on honesty 
among their subordinates, who are for the 
most part Mohammedans. Mr. Huntington 
gives as a case in point—that of the Beg of 
Sorgak, whose reputation for integrity 
stood so high that settlers flocked wherever 
he was in authority. At Sorgak there is 
a gold mine worked on most primitive prin- 
ciples. This was not the only goldfield 
that Mr. Huntington visited, but all were 
worked in the same clumsy fashion. There 
is enough evidence in the book to strengthen 
the prevailing belief that Western Tibet 
will be the Rand of some future generation. 
Of the Chinese whom he met Mr. Huntington 
writes :— 


‘Nor is it necessary to tell of Chinese official din- 
ners with over thirty courses, of all of which I par- 
took, including fat fish-skin, rotten eggs, and green 
algze from the rice-fields. I was impressed by the 
strength and civilization of the Chinese, and by the 
similarity of their attitude towards the Chantos, to 
that of the English towards the people of India. 
err Two better-educated young Chinese merchants 
came in, They questioned me so rapidly and intel- 
ligently that I almost became vexed at their turn- 
ing the tables so completely, and treating me to my 
own medicine. When they had admired the light- 
ness of my glasses, the texture of my coat, and es- 
pecially the convenience of a pen which carried its 
own ink, all of which it had never occurred to the 
Chantos to notice, I hinted that I was busy, and 
both Chantos and Chinese departed most politely.” 


Mr. Huntington mentions a practice of 
horse-changing among the Khirghiz which 
seems to have escaped the notice of previous 
visitors. The traveller has the right to 
take a fresh horse as he passes from one 
encampment to another, leaving his own 
tired animal behind, and the acme of cour- 
tesy for a Khirghiz is to press a fresher or a 
better horse than his own mount on a 
stranger or guest. One of the most graphic 
incidents in the volume is Handum’s chase 
and recapture of the strayed camels, but 
it is too long for quotation. The following 
commentary on the pilgrim who had twice 
visited Mecca is a typical instance of Mr. 
Huntington’s treatment of his subject :— 

‘‘ The simple pilgrim’s tale of his two journeys 
to Mecca, related as we sat under a mulberry tree 
in a narrow valley at the northern base of the 
Kwen Lun mountains, contained an epitome of the 
geography of Asia......A more important factor 
in his life was his religion, the y sapere creed 
which seems to have imbibed its nature from the 
stern inexorableness of the desert on the one hand, 
and the utter relaxation of the oasis on the other. 
Drawn by religious zeal, and repelled by Chinese 
stolidity, our mild Chanto pilgrim started west- 
ward on his first pious journey, following the easy 
route along the line of oases at the northern base 
of the great central mountain system of Asia to 
the Caspian Sea, and so across Trans-Caucasia to 
the Black Sea and Arabia, and finally back again. 
There was much that he liked, and the railroad 
was a keen delight; but he could not understand 
the inquisitive, aggressive new race of fair-haired 
men from the north, and could not protect himself 
from. the half-Russianized races, who fleeced him 
right and left. When again he was about to go 
to Mecca, he heard of new factors—a race of little 





people whose fathers, so report said, were English, 
and whose mothers were Chinese ; but at any rate 
a people who had fought and whipped the Russians. 
It would not be pleasant in Russia, he and his 
friends thought ; it would be better to go by way 
of India, where it was reported that food was 
cheap and officials not inquisitive, even if the way 
was execrable. So it happened that on his return 
I met this highly travelled ignorant pilgrim under 
the mulberry tree, and found that unconsciously 
he had grasped the essentials of the geography of 
Asia. From his standpoint in Central Asia, the 
world was chiefly desert with some oases .....China 
..... stood for civilization, something vast, popu- 
lous, and unknown...... Russia, by which he meant 
Siberia, was a broad land, easy to traverse and 
interesting, but not a place in which to stay, for it 
was expensive, and its people were prone to in- 
vestigate the affairs of others. Finally, India 
under its Sahib rulers represented plenty, freedom, 
and honesty, coupled with impenetrability, for it 
lay beyond the frigid ranges of the ‘ Abode of 
Snow ’ and the breathless desert of ‘ Black Gravel.’ ” 


Enough has been said to show that, al- 
though we are not impressed by the striking 
originality of Mr. Huntington’s method of 
treating his subject, he is a close and 
careful observer of what came under his 
notice, a skilful delineator of character, 
and a writer of considerable merit. His 
book therefore possesses many claims to 
favourable consideration besides the contri- 
bution it makes to the “‘ geographic theory of 
history.” 








POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Essentials of Economic Theory. By John 
Bates Clark. (Macmillan.)—The Professor 
of Political Economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity gives us in this work an original and 
very able treatment of the more theoretical 
aspects of his science. The book is almost 
entirely deductive and abstract, making 
much use of diagrams of a mathematical 
appearance; but the theory is applied to 
certain problems of outstanding importance 
for the United States in a manner that is 
at once illuminating and convincing. Chief 
among these problems are the railway, 
trust, and tariff questions. 

The main feature of the book is the 
distinction drawn between economic statics 
and dynamics. This terminology, although 
borrowed, is convenient, for it describes well 
enough a difference in the point of view of 
the economist, according as he is abstracting 
from or taking account of the great changing 
forces that undoubtedly impel society, and 
change its course from time to time. Such 
forces as growth of population, increase of 
capital, changes in the methods of produc- 
tion, in the organization of industry, and 
in the wants of consumers—to mention 
the five chief dynamic forces — have to 
be abstracted from, if we are to lay bare 
certain laws of tendency which are always 
making themselves felt, even when dis- 
turbing causes are most concealing them. 
The laws of hydrostatics govern the waters 
in the sea equally with those of the stagnant 
pool. The dynamic forces make a great 
difference ; but what that difference is can 
be made apparent only by the abstract and 
apparently unreal study of the static phe- 
nomena. 

On one fundamental point of static theory 
we have failed to follow Prof. Clark, namely, 
in his doctrine that in a static society there 
can be no such thing as profits. Wages of 
management there would be, as he himself 
asserts; but, including these as wages, he 
tells us that when the entrepreneur has 
given to labour and capital their shares by 
paying for wages and interest, and has paid 
for raw materials, he has nothing left. This 
result is said to follow from the assumption 
of perfect competition. Profits may result 
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in a normal way in dynamic industry, but 
as a matter of statics the whole price of 
every article must be distributed among 
the labourers and the capitalists as such. 
For merely performing the proper function of 
entrepreneur—i.e., acquiring a title to the 
roduct by making himself responsible to 
abourer and capitalist for wages and interest, 
and then parting with a valid title to it in 
favour of the purchaser, or (in short and 
simple phrase) taking the whole risk of the 
business—the entrepreneur will get nothing. 
This doctrine we believe to be fanciful and 
unsound. An entrepreneur who gets nothing 
as such is unthinkable in a static state. 
Competition—ideally efficient competition 
especially—never even tends to bring forth 
persons able and willing to take risks for 
nothing. Apart from wages of management 
altogether, profits, as the reward of the 
entrepreneur's function as a taker of un- 
insurable risks of trade, are as necessary an 
element in the cost of production as are 
wages or interest. This, therefore, is a dis- 
tinct flaw, to our thinking, in Prof. Clark’s 
fundamental principles, and a most im- 
portant one—at least, if it be true that 
‘* a chief purpose of static studies is to afford 
a means of testing the legitimacy of the 
incomes that come to entrepreneurs.” 

It will be best to emphasize the value of 
Prof. Clark’s book by indicating certain 
special points in his treatment. Some of 
these require further criticism before his 
exposition can be accepted, but all are well 
worth study and show a sound theoretical 
and scientific genius. We refer to the 
following: the treatment on p. 109 and on 
p- 273 of the important fact that one article 
is usually valued for the sake of several 
different utilities which it affords, and the 
importance of this in affecting the action 
of the law of Substitution; the doctrine 
that labour is the ultimate measure of wealth 
in a static state (p. 202); the use of the 
theory of total and final utility to establish 
the thesis that a definite amount of the 
product is attributable to labour and to 
capital respectively—a doubtful and to our 
mind an erroneous method of statement 
(pp. 125, 143, 149; cf. p. 163 on rent) ; 
the view that the primary cause of low 
interest in Europe is scarcity of land (p. 225 
of diagram) ; the real meaning of the growth 
of cities (pp. 247, 293, 296); a useful ex- 
planation as to the relation between 
marginal production and price (pp. 264, 285) ; 
and a summary of the chief facts as to 
improvements in means of production (p. 312). 

Particularly important are the author's 
conclusions as to the tendency of our present 
competitive system to become progressively 
better from the labourer’s point of view. 
The treatment of railway and trust pro- 
blems is decidedly American : the practical 
conclusions of the former seem very much 
like a recommendation to follow our English 
practice. They also seem to imply that 
nationalization on fair terms would be 
a good investment for the nation, though 
this solution is not advocated. 

If we have one general fault to find with 
the volume, it is that the necessary limita- 
tions which, in the public interest, have 
to be placed upon the full freedom of com- 
petition are too little appreciated by Prof. 
Clark. He seems at times to think that, 
but for the monopolies or trusts, the out- 
come of pure competition is bound to 
be increasingly beneficent. English ex- 
periencd is almost innocent of the trust 
problem, yet without it we have a large 
and rapidly expanding area of what used to 
be called “State interference.” In spite 
of this, we still believe in competition, 
though not in unfettered competition. 
Prof. Clark has given an _ impressive 





vindication of the thesis that ‘“ progress 
gives no sign of being self-terminating, so 
long as the force which has been the main- 
spring of it, namely, competition, shall 
continue to act.” 


Capital : a Critique of Political Economy. 
By Karl Marx. Edited by Frederick Engels. 
Translated from the Second German Edition 
by Ernest Untermann. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.)—It is an instructive sign of the trend 
of thought at the present time that the 
translation of the second volume of the 
‘Capital’ of Karl Marx should appear— 
reappear might better perhaps be said— 
just now. The sub-title characteristically 
describes the work as a ‘ Critique of Political 
Economy,’ and the phrase on the title-page 
“the process of circulation of capital” 
further explains its motives. The volume 
itself was left by its author in an exceedingly 
incomplete state. There was a considerable 
number of “available manuscripts.’ Of 
these one manuscript had been revised, but 
“the greater part,’ we are told, “had 
become obsolete through subsequent revi- 
sion.” As we turn the pages we feel how 
much the book owes to the labours of the 
editor, Friedrich Engels, by whom the rough 
mass of material was hown—we can hardly 
say polished—into shape, and brought 
together in an intelligible form. The Preface 
and the dates 1885 and 1893 remind us of 
the length of time that has elapsed since 
Marx wrote. A great stream of opinion has 
flowed under the bridge since. 

In the course of the Preface Friedrich 
Engels disclaims with scorn the claims which 
Rodbertus made to having “ discovered ”’ 
the theories which Marx elaborated. These 
theories had, indeed, been put forward by 
many writers previously, as was recognized 
most carefully and fully both by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels. Several of these 
writers, precursors of the Socialistic move- 
ment, were Englishmen. They laboured 
at a period when the economic thought of 
this island was under the domination of 
Ricardo and the two Mills, and hence their 
views, which were opposed to the dominant 
opinions of the time, obtained but little 
recognition then, nor, though they have 
been more considered of late years, do they 
seom likely in their existing form to receive 
the homage of thinking men in England. 

The central idea of the book may fairly 
be condensed in the following sentence, 
derived from the chapter on ‘ Fixed Capital 
and Circulating Capital,’ a chapter which 
contains a series of arguments, some ex- 
pressed with ingenuity, some hardly more 
than truisms. This sentence tells us that, 
“together with its value, labor - power 
always adds surplus-value to the product, 
and this surplus-value represents unpaid 
labor.” No doubt the result of “‘ produc- 
tive consumption’? is “a commodity of 
more value than that of the elements com- 
posing it.” There is also no doubt that 
labour must produce a “surplus’’ above 
the wages paid and the cost of the wear 
and tear of the machinery employed, using 
the term “‘ machinery”’ in its widest sense, 
if that labour is to be continuous ; but that 
the whole of this surplus belongs to the 
worker, who is deprived of his fair share 
of the product by the tyranny of capital, is 
neither proved nor provable. 

The work forms one of the foundation 
stones on which Socialist propaganda is 
based. It is not a book which the easy- 
going reader will take up on a leisure after- 
noon. It is intended for the serious student, 
who will find it a very stiff morsel. The 
method of expression is rough, and the style 
crabbed and controversial. The diagrams 
employed to illustrate the principal problems 





are many, but full of ‘“‘ conundrums.” 
The same signs are used under conditions 
which are not absolutely identical, and 
there are occasional discrepancies. Thus 
Mr. E. Untermann, the translator, adds in 
one place a note: ‘‘ These figures do not 
coincide with those previously assumed. 
But this does not alter the substance of 
the argument, since it is merely a question 
of proportions.”” The translation is care- 
ful and accurate, but the final word in 
the following quotation, “if we analyze 
only the circulation and the turn-over of 
capital, regarding the capitalist merely as a 
personification of capital, not as a capitalist 
consumer and sport,” is not clear to us, 
When the reader has waded through a 
mass of tumultuous expressions to the end 
of a chapter, he cannot be sure whether 
he has been admitted to the inner shrine 
of the temple or whether he is still stand- 
ing bewildered, but uninstructed, in the 
outer courts. Yet this work has had a 
considerable influence on European thought, 
not excluding England. This, however, is 
rather through the labours of disciples than 
those of the writer himself. 

Perhaps, had the author been more 
fortunate in health or circumstances, he 
might have produced a more coherent 
volume. He possibly would have modified 
some of the violence of the expressions 
dealing with other writers. A student may 
or may not agree with the “ orthodox” 
economists, but when he is told,’after a very 
rough analysis of the constituent parts of 
‘“*value,” that John Stuart Mill “ repro- 
duces, with his usual pomposity, the doctrine 
handed down by Adam Smith to his fol- 
lowers,’ he will not be encouraged to force 
his way through the already existing tangle 
of opinions on the subject, or to seek for 
assistance in the works of Marx. 








OUR LIBRARY TASLE. 


The Congo and Coasts of Africa. By 
Richard Harding Davis. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
Mr. Harding Davis has already made a 
name for himself, both as a war corre- 
spondent and a writer of fiction. The vivid 
‘* impressionist ’’ touch and the deep human 
sympathy shown in ‘The Exiles’ and 
‘Gallagher’ are gifts of great value for 
journalism ; but Mr. Davis has such literary 
capacity as to make us regret his absorption 
by even the higher kind of ephemeral work. 
However, the book before us is so timely, 
and such a “ good work” in another than 
a literary sense, that regrets are for the 
moment out of place. It is apparently a 
reprint of letters contributed to the American 
press during a recent trip down the West 
Coast of Africa; but none of the usual 
objections to such réchauffés will apply to 
it—that is, if we take the first six chapters 
by themselves. The last seems, from in- 
ternal evidence, to have been written nine 
years earlier than the rest, and is mainly 
“‘nadding.” The story of the “six white 
men scattered along Nyasa” (this, seem- 
ingly, in 1900!) is too crudely mythical 
to be amusing; and “the agent of the 
Oceanic Development Company, Limited, 
whose business in life it is to drive savage 
Angonis out of the jungle” (p. 192), betrays 
some misconception of the position on the 
Zambesi and Shire.. Moreover, pp. 200-3 
raise a suspicion that Mr. Davis has scarcely 
outgrown the ethics of the filibuster—a 
suspicion to which we must recur presently. 

The kernel of the book is the indictment 
of the Congo State, and this deserves atten- 
tion, because it is a brief, clear, and vigorous 
summary—uncomplicated by sensational de- 
tails—of the present strange and difficult 
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situation. The second chapter will make 
it fairly plain to the perplexed “ general 
reader’? what sort of a despotism prevails 
on the Congo, how it came into being under 
the very eyes of fourteen Powers virtually 
pledged to prevent any such thing, reduced 
the inhabitants to misery, and ruined the 
country it professed to develope. If it be 
objected that Mr. Davis, as merely a passing 
tourist, could scarcely arrive at the facts, 
the answer is clear :— 

‘When I first arrived in the Congo, the time I 
could spend there seemed hopelessly inadequate. 
After I’d been there a month, it seemed to me that 
in a very few days any one could obtain a painfully 
correct idea of the place and of the wayit is adminis- 
tered. If an orchestra starts on a piece of music 
with all the instruments out of tune, it need not 
play through the entire number...... I am not going 
to enter into the question of the atrocities...... I did 
not see them. Neither, last year, did a great many 
people in the United States see the massacre of 
blacks in Atlanta. But they have reason to believe 
it occurred.” 

The Government is “ not a Government 
....only a great trading-house”’ in which 
“Leopold is the only wholesale and retail 
trader,” and, moreover, it is a trading- 
post badly managed, owing to a policy 
which one would call suicidally short- 
sighted, were it not for cynical indifference 
to anything but immediate gain. The treat- 
ment of the unhappy white officials ; the 
petty meanness which cheats every wood- 
cutting native out of a fraction of his pittance 
by paying him in trade-goods instead of 
cash; the description of Boma—alleged 
by the 1904 Commission to possess “ the 
daintiness and chic of a European watering- 
place” ; and the photograph showing the 
one landing-place at Banana, the ocean 
port for this vast region, are all suggestive. 

The fourth chapter, headed ‘ Americans 
in the Congo,’ deserves careful reading. 
We incline, with Mr. Davis, to doubt the 
power of any firm receiving concessions 
from the sovereign of the Congo State, and 
acting in partnership with him, to ensure 
just conditions for its labourers. 

Mr. Davis suggests British annexation 
as a remedy, which, as a citizen of the 
United States, he can impartially do. 
But when he asks (p. 39), “If you pursue 
a pickpocket and recover your watch 
from him, are your motives in doing so 
open to suspicion ?”’ his parallel is some- 
what incomplete. We must suppose the 
watch not to belong solely to you, but to be 
held by thirteen other persons, jointly with 
yourself, in trust for certain minors. In 
that case there might be some question 
as to the bona fides of the person who, 
sans phrase, kept the recovered property 
for his own use. But that the Powers who 
signed the Congo Agreement have a right 
of interference cannot be doubted; and 
the case here differs from that of the Portu- 
guese and other possessions in East Africa 

reviously alluded to. We can only wish 
Mr. Davis many and attentive readers. 


The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. 
—Vol. III. Jacobean to Victorian. B 
G. E. and W. H. Hadow. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—This volume, like its prede- 
cessors, is declared to be “ primarily in- 
tended for students who are beginning a 
general course of English literature, and 
it has been compiled, as far as possible, 
m reference to their requirements.” It 
belongs to that class of literary instruction 
wherein thin slices of editorial affirmation, 
thinner slices of biographical information, 
and thick pieces of illustrative quotation 
are supplied. We are the last to deny the 
attractive quality of extracts from ‘ Comus,’ 
the Song for St. Coecilia’s Day,’ ‘Tintern 
Abbey,’ or lyrics from ‘The Princess’ ; 


. 





but the elementary students who could 
comfortably assimilate the pieces cut, as 
might be thought, almost at hazard from 
Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, or Sterne, are 
probably few. 

Such illustrations as are drawn from 
Macaulay’s essay on ‘Clive,’ ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels, ‘Clarissa Harlowe, ‘Old Mor- 
tality,, and ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ must 
appear but “‘bald and unconvincing narra- 
tives”’ to one who has no acquaintance with 
the books from which they are cut, though 
here and there, as in the pages selected from 
‘The Castle of Otranto’ or ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
the student may be induced to obtain the 
books themselves in order to gratify the 
curiosity aroused by the opening scenes 

The critical parts of the volume are, on 
the whole, sound in taste; but when the 
editors indulge in flights of fancy, the result 
is not always equal to the intention. At 
the outset, for example, in dealing with 
the change which, after the close of the 
Elizabethan age, came over our lyric poetry, 
they remark :— 

‘*Courtship itself assumed a tone of banter, 
forerunner of that scarce-veiled contempt which 
glitters through the lyrics of Congreve; and, 
whether it be expressed in the delicate ivory work 
of Herrick or the hard and polished lacquer of 
Cowley, reminds us equally of those Chinese toys 
in which we open casket after casket until we 
come to the innermost, and there find nothing.” 
When Thackeray adapted this Chinese 
simile to George IV. and his waistcoats, 
it was perfectly intelligible; but we fail 
to understand its present application, though 
the ivory and lacquer comparison is suffi- 
ciently clear. 

Enthusiasm is an excellent quality in 
literary teachers, but it is dangerous to tell 
budding students that even the masters are 
in any large respect above criticism. We 
are here assured that “‘ Dryden had a fault- 
less ear and an unerring use of words” ; 
that there is “ flawless perfection’’ in the 
lyric poems of Burns, while his Scottish 
poems are “perfect’’; that Pope and 
Swift, each in his way, are ‘“ unerring 
masters of style’?; and that Thackeray 
is ‘‘ faultless in style.” 

You tell a young inquirer of the way to 
Helicon that Dryden’s ear was “ faultless,”’ 
and then offer him as proof an extract con- 
taining such a line as 

Was to lay by the disciplining rod. 

To describe the verse or the prose style 
of any author as “flawless” is to invite 
mistrust. With those writers who are not 
‘“‘perfect’’ Messrs. Hadow usually deal 
justly. Thus they show a catholic appre- 
ciation of Byron, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of Jane Austen. The vitality 
and resource of Dickens are duly recognized, 
but Little Nell is pronounced “ intolerable.”’ 
That theyare right in their view of Thackeray 
we do not believe. ‘‘ His world,” they de- 
clare, ‘is the dark side of the picture alone ; 
it is the lie which is half a truth’; and 
“of all great artists, he is, on the whole, 
the least sympathetic.” The verdict that 
makes Thackeray a mere cynic is Early 
Victorian. What the modern critic objects 
to is his constant sentimentalism. 

The editors are students of the history 
of music as well as literature. Even so, 
one is surprised to find a chapter in a 
‘Treasury of Literature’ opening with the 
following passage :— 

‘¢ Between 1780 and 1791 Mozart was bringing 
into music a new kind of imaginative power, a 
“sweet and serious earnest,’ a sense of the infinite 
significance of things, which gives to his latest 
compositions a special depth and poignance. In 
his G minor Quintet, in his ‘Ave Verum,’ in his 
unfinished ‘ Requiem,’ we approach a new chapter 
in the history of musical art; the page was to be 





turned by the hand of Beethoven, but it was the 
hand of Mozart that prepared for the turning.” 
The next sentence, however, improves 
matters, for it tells us that 

‘*during the same years a similar change took 
place in English poetry; a similar preparation 
for the supremely imaginative work of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge.” 

The foot-notes, which are an important 
part of this volume, occasionally sin both by 
commission and by omission. It may be 
well to inform the young student of his 
national literature that Ajax was “a Greek 
hero at Troy : renowned for bodily strength’; 
but surely it is a little unwise to say that 
“‘thaumaturgy’’ means ‘“ miracle,’ and 
that ‘‘troglodyte’’ means “ cavernous.” 
In some cases the omissions are surprising. 
A line in Pope’s ‘Epistle to Arbuthnot’ 
is printed 

And sees at canons what was never there, 

which is meaningless ; whereas if the capital 
C had been used, and a few words inserted 
to explain that Canons was the Edgware 
seat of the Duke of Chandos, who is actually 
mentioned in a note on the same page, 
the words would have been sense, however 
dark the allusion might have remained 
without further illumination. Again, in 
supplying a long extract from ‘ Adonais’ 
the editors do not offer even a hint that the 
poem has any reference to Keats, yet the 
purpose of the book, and half the notes, 
prove that the reader cannot be supposed 
to know such things already. Only one 
foot-note is given to ‘ Adonais,’ wherein it 
is truly stated that Lucan was a “ Roman 
poet put to death by Nero.” 

The critical introductions to the chap- 
ters contain many references, unannotated, 
which must be obscure to the elementary 
student. ‘Goethe and Jean Paul, Hugo 
and Gautier, Berlioz and Schumann, have 
all been called Romantics,” it is said, and 
the young student who has to be told that 
Ajax was a strong man at Troy may wel 
suppose that Jean Paul and Hugo, at any 
rate, were ornaments of English literature. 
We have said enough to suggest that, while 
fully recognizing the excellent intention of 
this work, we have some doubts as to its 
utility. 

My Father, an Aberdeenshire Minister, 
1812-91. By W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—This work is justified not 
only as a piece of filial piety, but also as 
a corrective of a certain modern under- 
estimate of the learning of orthodox Evan- 
gelicals. It is well that the erudition of an 
Aberdeenshire cleric in the last century 
should be noted, although the Rev. Harry 
Nicoll, minister of Auchindoir Free Kirk, 
and the possessor and diligent reader of 
some 17,000 volumes, must have been 
exceptional as a bookman. The author 
indicates that his “little book” was due 
to an impulse derived from Mr. Gosse’s 
‘Father and Son,’ and the stress laid by 
that writer ‘on the manner in which his 
young life was cabined, cribbed, and confined, 
on the continual religious pressure brought 
to bear on him, and on his father’s refusal 
to face all the facts of science.” This has 
moved Dr. Robertson Nicoll to describe 
his own father’s methods with his children 
during the same period, “ in an atmosphere 
of religious belief almost as rigid, and quite 
as faithful and sincere, as that of Mr. Philip 
Gosse.” To describe a character rather than 
write a life is the purpose. ; 

But it is right to note that Mr. Nicoll. 
the son of a small farmer who died young, 
fought his way through parish school to 
University. At King’s College, Aberdeen, 
he lived at the rate of four pounds for a 
winter session of twenty weeks. High 
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thinking was the complement of a bodily 
diet of bread-and-cheese and _ treacle-and- 
water. He was very short of fuel: “I 
have been more (angl. spent more) in propor- 
tion for coals than for peats, especially 
at the beginning, as I was so ignorant how 
to use coals.” A penny a week was the 
coal bill he allowed himself. These condi- 
tions were hardly abnormal, but notable, 
being surmounted successfully, as evidence 
of strength of character. 

Having attained various honours, he 
became schoolmaster of his native Auchin- 
doir, where subsequently (1843-91) he led 
the life of an earnest Evangelical minister. 
From the first he was an ardent classical 
scholar. Having few personal expenses, 
he was able to devote every spare penny 
to the purchase of books. The lists furnished 
by his son, and the plans of reading cited, 
indicate a systematic study of theology, 
and that of the most opposite schools. His 
favourite stylist was Hazlitt ; his favourite 
preachers were Newman and Robertson of 
Brighton. He loved history and biography. 
Fiction he read only as a duty. He did his 
best to be an all-round man, but it is charac- 
teristic that he could not read Thackeray’s 
‘Virginians.’ Certainly an Aberdeen pea- 
sant’s son could have little in common 
with eighteenth-century life in England, 
but it is evident that he had not much 
sense of humour. ‘I must say some- 
thing,” writes Dr. Nicoll, 


‘about his attitude to his children in matters of 
religion and the position he took on controversies 
about the faith. As for the first, we knew that he 
was profoundly religious—that religion with him 
was first and last. We learned our psalms and 
chapters, and went to church and Sunday-school. 
But my father never spoke directly to any of us 
about religion. On Sundays we sat in a room 
where there were none but books concerning 
— Among them, however, were sceptical 
books side by side with the others...... We were 
quite free to read these, and I read particularly 
some books of Francis Newman and was rather 
impressed by them. Walking one day with my 
father, I said tentatively, ‘There are great diffi- 
culties about the Old Testament.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he 
said ; ‘what have you been reading?’ I told him. 
‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘ but you know Francis New- 
man is always unfair. But there are great diffi- 
a about the Old Testament.’ This is all that 


The author quotes many other instances 
to show that the atmosphere in which in- 
dividual thoughts were criticized by the 
Aberdonian Free Church ministers was 
“one of scholarship and of free and fearless 
discussion.”” Of a quaint, kind, and bookish 
ascetic he has given a picture worth re- 
membering. 


Slavonic Europe: a Political History of 
Poland and Russia from 1447 to 1796. By 
R. Nisbet Bain. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—Mr. Bain has already won his 
spurs by his books on Slavonic and Scandi- 
navian history. He is accurate, and relies 
upon original authorities. He is on the 
whole impartial, but has his favourites. 
Perhaps he makes too much of Casimir IV. 
and Bestuzhev, the Russian Minister, and 
is rather severe upon Sobieski, whose great 
victory at Vienna is related in a single line. 
He has much to tell about the corruption 
prevailing in Poland at the time of Sobieski, 
and with reason. Bribery seems to have 
been the order of the day, yet there is some- 
thing chivalrous and romantic about the 
man, and we follow him with interest through 
the campaign, in his love-letters to the 
fanciful Marysienka, who seems to have 
displayed the same caprice towards him as 
Sarah Jennings towards Marlborough. The 
majority of readers will be glad of Mr. 
Bain’s book, for the more obscure passages 


of Slavonic history have been little studied 
in this country. 

It is a wonderful “drum and trumpet” 
story, to borrow J. R. Green’s phraseology : 
so many people are killed in every page that 
it seems a recital of massacres. We begin 
with the horrors perpetrated by Ivan the 
Terrible ; in the next century there is the 
Cossack rebellion under Bogdan Khmel- 
nitski, and in the next the brutal excesses 
of Pugachev. We sometimes think Mr. 
Bain has discussed these disturbances with 
too much minuteness; he might well 
diversify such sanguinary narrations by 
telling us more about the manners and laws 
of the people. We wonder that he says 
nothing about Sigel’s admirable lectures on 
Slavonic law delivered at Oxford, but he 
relates the growth of the anomalous constitu- 
tion of the Poles. Though he is obliged to 
compress a great deal into a narrow com- 

ass, he is always lucid and readable. 

uch of what Carlyle said about the story 
of Beauty and Booby in Scotch history 
applies to Slavonic episodes. We have 
so much personal government and so many 
swashbucklers that the history of these 
remote peoples is obscured. In the old- 
fashioned books the illusion about the Poles 
was complete, because they were called 
in the earlier part of their history by Latin 
names. Readers used to wonder what 
Polish life was really like. Occasionally, 
when he has to do with a favourite hero, 
Mr. Bain is very satisfactory, as in his 
account of Nicon. Of Sigismund I. he 
makes too great a man, for he showed a 
good deal of cowardice in his religious 
policy. 

Bobrzynski gives as one of the causes of 
the downfall of Poland the want of vigorous 
rulers and diplomatists. Wladyslaw IV. 
is well described—a capable man, as shown 
by his building of Kudak, the bulwark 
against the Cossacks. But the Poles never 
carried out his plan, and Mr. Bain dwells 
with emphasis upon the utter selfishness 
of the nobility. We have some good stories 
about Wladyslaw and his brother John 
Casimir in Passek. A valuable essay is 
that upon Wladyslaw by Prof. Czermak, 
which contains many details of the private 
life of Wladyslaw, such as his fondness for 
having his meals in bed and his jesting. 
Nothing is said here of Opalinski, who 
opened the country to the Swedes, and 
in whom a traitor and a bad poet were 
united. 

The Poland and Russia of the eighteenth 
century are better known than those of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth, as they 
were later dragged into the main vortex of 
European politics. Mr. Bain remains loyal 
to Bestuzhev, but many writers, including 
the voluminous M. Waliszewski, are still 
recalcitrant, relying upon the papers of 
Lord Hyndford, and those of the Austrian 
ambassador and Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams. Our policy seems to have varied 
a good deal, and when Williams was thrown 
overboard by his Government, he was so 
mortified that he cut his throat on his 
return. The same thing has happened in 
Russian history. 

The story of the partitions is, of course, 
well known. We are glad that Mr. Bain 
quotes M. Kraushar’s book on Prince 
Repnin, which gives a lamentable picture 
of the degraded state of Poland in the time 
of Stanislaus Augustus. Mr. Bain has no 
doubt read Kilinski, a supplementary volume 
of whose memoirs was published a few 
years ago by M. Kraushar, who has done 
much good work on Polish history. Here 
we get an account of the summary execu- 





tions of the traitor noblemen after the Diet 


— 


of Grodno. Many of these curious stories 
lend a freshness to the oft-repeated narrative 
of the fall of Poland. 

We have found the book accurate, not 
merely in statement, but also in trans- 
literations, where English books are often 
careless. ‘“Smutnaya’’ Vremya (p. 132) 
must be put down to a slip of the pen, 
Sicinski was deputy for Upita, not Upick; 
he has had the singular fate of becoming 
a vampire in local superstitions. This is 
easily explained when we remember what a 
sinister reputation he has acquired as the 
man who fatally injured Poland by intro- 
ducing the liberum veto. This is what we 
read in a recent Polish folk-lore journal, 
In the same way Jeremy Wisniowiecki is 
a spectre in Galicia, and terrifies people 
who meet him, as the Poles say. We must 
remember, however, that the old Slavonic 
law required in many things unanimity, as 
in England the verdict of the jury does 
still. 

We hope that this book will be as success- 
ful as others of Mr. Bain’s; for where 
much ignorance prevails, people ought 
to be glad to get a succinct account of facts. 
There are three good maps, and the volume 
is brought out with all the care that 
characterizes the ‘‘ Cambridge Historical 
Series.” 


The Diary of a Lady-in-Waiting. By 
Lady Charlotte Bury. Edited by A. Francis 
Steuart. 2 vols. (John Lane.)—A new 
edition of this familiar diary comes by no 
means amiss, since, though it provoked 
the satire of Thackeray when it first ap- 
peared, its indiscretions have long since 
ceased to wound, and in its gossiping, sen- 
tentious way it is undoubtedly interesting. 
As Mr. Steuart sets forth in the Introduction, 
it came beyond question from the pen of 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, afterwards Lady 
Charlotte Bury, a daughter of John, fifth 
Duke of Argyll, who as lady-in-waiting to 
Caroline, Princess of Wales, kept her un- 
dignified, but not unamusing Court under 
constant observation. Huddled through the 
press in 1838, with no name on the title-page, 
and with some clumsy attempts to disguise 
the authorship, the book enjoyed a pro- 
digious succés de scandale. Nowadays it 
will stand a good deal of skipping, so far as 
Lady Charlotte is concerned, though the 
letters of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe and 
Sir William Gell should on no account be 
missed. 

We cannot help thinking that while Mr. 
Steuart was about it, he might have accom- 
plished his editing more thoroughly. Much 
of the correspondence at the end of the 
second volume might have been dated and 
incorporated in the diary, notably the series 
of clever letters relating to Queen Caroline’s 
trial. Some slipshod spelling of proper 
names should have been corrected. Thus 
in vol. i. we get ‘“‘ Herberden ”’ for Heberden 
on p. 80, and ‘“‘ Sismond ” for Sismondi on 
p- 267. In vol. ii. Macaulay appears as 
‘“* Macauley” in the text and “‘ Macauly” 
in the Index. Richard or “ Conversation” 
Sharp is given an e, and the Index identifies 
him with Granville “Sharpe”—a_ bad 
blunder. Mr. Steuart has supplied a good 
many of the names left bla in former 
editions, but others could have been added 
without much difficulty. Thus, as “ the 
P[——]e ” of vol. i. p. 60 has a sister named 
Byng, he is obviously Frederick Byng, 
commonly known as the Poodle. Again, 
the RE ] who makes appearances at 
Holland House and elsewhere is clearly 
Rogers ; and the “ Duke of S[ ],”’ with 
a library, the Duke of Sussex. It is hoped 
to incorporate more identifications of the 











sort in a new edition. 
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The Angel and the Author—and Others. 
By Jerome K. Jerome. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
—This return to the vein of the ‘Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow ’ is not, we think, 
well advised, though it may well be popular. 
Mr. Jerome ranges lightly from open fire- 
places and German post offices to heroines 
of problem plays and ‘ Recreation for the 
Higher Clergy’ ; but his humour is thin, and 
consists largely of mere exaggeration. It 
is true that his remarks concerning the 
matrimonial vicissitudes of low comedians 
succeed in extracting genuine amusement 
from a rather trite subject ; but a similar 
tribute cannot be paid to the disquisitions 
on ghosts, or the joints and waiters in 
railway refreshment-rooms. 

Etudes de Diplomatique anglaise, 1272- 
1485.—I. Le Sceau privé; le Sceau secret ; 
le Signet. ws gg ows Déprez. (Paris, H. 
Champion.)—M. Eugéne Déprez, archivist 
at Arras, is well known to students of four- 
teenth-century history by his excellent 
monograph on the origin and early years of 
the Hundred Years’ War. That book 
shows many si of careful and syste- 
matic study of the British archives, and he 
now seeks to call attention to an important, 
but much neglected type of document to 
which he has devoted special attention. 
The writs of privy seal and analogous 
writs and bills, issued under the “secret 
seal,” the ‘“‘signet,” and other ‘small 
seals,” are so extraordinarily numerous 
that no attempt to calendar them has as 
yet been made by the officials of the Public 
Record Office, though the largest collection 
of them, the ‘‘Chancery Warrants,” has 
been admirably arranged under various 
“files,” so that access is in no wise difficult. 
M. Déprez deserves the thanks of all workers 
in our records for this careful and modest 
attempt to state their diplomatic form, 
analyze the various types of documents 
involved, and trace roughly their origin 
and relation to each other. He makes it so 
clear that his efforts are only offered as 
provisional that it is hardly necessary to 
indicate that, useful as the volume is, it 
cannot be regarded as either definitive 
or exhaustive. There are some rather 


unnecessary amplifications of things 
well known, and there are occasional 
deviations from absolute accuracy. For 


example, the obiter dictum that regnal years 
date from the coronation of the various 
kings is an obvious slip (p. 13) ; and on p. 91 
M. Déprez speaks as if “ princess” were 
in 1377 the current style for the king’s 
daughters, though, of course, “notre trés 
chére fille la princesse’’ really indicates the 
Princess of Wales, the only lady qualified 
by this title in the reign of Edward III. 
But these are trivialities that will not affect 
the value of M. Déprez’s work. A more 
Serious defect is that he studies his “ privy 
seals’ rather too much in isolation. I he 
adequately treats of them in relation to the 

patents under the great seal’? for which 
they were in many cases the warrant, he 
tells us comparatively little about the 
petitions from which they originated, and 
which were important as the first step in 
the diplomatic process which culminated 
In the issue of a patent. In his short para- 
graph on petitions he even omits to record 
the early date at which such documents are 
to be found among the Chancery Warrants 
with which the privy seals aro classified. 
Moreover, he limits his attention too exclu- 
sively to his Chancery Warrants, which in 
fact are one, but not the sole, source in 
which documents of this type are collected. 
For this and for other reasons M. Déprez’s 
—— is far from being complete. Yet 
10 has in every way advanced the study 





of an obscure and important subject, and 
all who have to consult the various types of 
Chancery Warrants under the various 
seals will do well to have his book constantly 
by their side. M. Déprez tells us truly 
enough that English medieval diplomatic 
has been very little studied, and we welcome 
his book the more on that account. It is 
good news that he is preparing for the 
Société de l'Histoire de France an edition 
of all the letters under privy and_ secret 
seals that are of interest for French history 
from 1272 to 1485. 

M. Marcet Prévost republishes one of 
his most successful tales—La fausse Bour- 
geotse—along with two less excellent, and light 
to the point of becoming lestes. We pray 
for a fresh creation concerning M. Moloch. 
M. Alphonse Lemerre is, as usual, M. Pré- 
vost’s publisher. 








DEMETRIOS BIKELAS. 


THE death of M. Demetrios Bikélas, at 
Athens, on July 20th, not only deprives 
the Greek nation of one of its most en- 
lightened patriots, but also removes a man 
who had won renown in more than one field 
of literary effort, and who enjoyed the 
friendship of many leading Hellenists, in 
England and in France, as well as in Greek 
lands. 

He is best known as the author of ‘ Loukis 
Laras,’ a story of the Greek War of In- 
dependence, which originally appeared in 
a Greek newspaper in 1879, and has since 
been translated into most European lan- 
guages. The French translation was from 
the pen ofthe Marquis de Queux de Saint- 
Hilaire ; the German was the work of Prof. 
Wilhelm Wagner ; and the English edition 
was due to M. J. Gennadius, formerly Greek 
Minister in London. From the Preface 
to this admirable version we learn that M. 
Bikélas, who was a native of Crete (where 
he was born in 1835), passed his early years 
as a merchant in London; but he soon 
showed his love of letters by issuing in 1862 
a small volume of verse, which was followed 
ten years later by another, including transla- 
tions into modern Greek of the Sixth Book 
of the ‘Odyssey’ and the Garden Scene 
in Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ In 1873 he was in a 
position to retire from business, and re- 
turned to Greece, where he devoted himself 
exclusively to literature. 

In 1874 M. Bikélas published a remark- 
able essay on the political status of the 
Greeks of Byzantium and their influence 
on medieval culture in Europe. This was 
translated in France by M. Emile Legrand, 
and in Germany by Prof. Wagner, and 
attracted considerable attention. It was 
incorporated nearly twenty years later in a 
volume of historical essays published in 
Paris in 1893 under the title ‘La Gréce, 
byzantine et moderne.’ Some of these 
essays were translated into English by the 
author’s friend the late Marquis of Bute, 
under the title ‘Seven Essays on Christian 
Greece.’ 

By 1879 M. Bikélas was settled in Paris, 
which he made his home for more than 
twenty years. Not only did he become a lead- 
ing member of the Greek community there, 
but also his wide culture and sympathetic 
temperament won him many devoted friends 
among French men of letters. He was an 
active member, and finally President, of 
the Association pour l’Encouragement des 

tudes grecques; and when the English 
Hellenic Society was founded with the same 
objects in 1879, he at once became a member, 
and remained so until his death. 

Apart from his contributions to the study 
of medieval and modern Greek history, 





M. Bikélas has a special claim on the grati- 
tude of Englishmen for his excellent render- 
ing of some of Shakspeare’s plays into 
modern Greek verse. ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
‘Othello,’ and ‘King Lear’ were issued 
in 1876; and ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ a 
few years later. As M. Gennadius well 
says in his Preface to ‘ Loukis Laras,’ this 
translation ‘‘ displays consummate skill in 
versification, great resource and mastery 
of language, a most intimate acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the great dramatist, 
and a thorough appreciation of the beauties 
and subtleties of his idiom.” 

The record of M. Bikélas’s writings would 
not be complete without mention of the 
charming volume of letters addressed to his 
friend the Marquis de Queux de St. Hilaire, 
published in Paris in 1885 under the title 
‘De Nicopolis & Olympie,’ and the volume 
of ‘Essays and Recollections’ —- 
(in Greek) in Athens in 1893. hese, be- 
sides biographical sketches of Emile Egger, 
Gustave d’EKichthal, Edward Freeman, and 
other distinguished Hellenists, include de- 
scriptions of travel in England and Scotland, 
and also essays on education and philology. 
Nor should his delightful volume of ‘ Nou- 
velles grecques ’ be forgotten, also translated 
by St. Hilaire, and reissued with illustra- 
tions by MM. Didot in Paris as recently 
as 1897, uniform with an edition of ‘ Loukis 
Laras.’ 

In 1901 M. Bikélas returned once more 
to Athens, and, having long cherished the 
idea that the true regeneration of Greece 
was to be effected by raising the standard 
of education, he devoted his time and energy 
to the improvement of the materials at the 
disposal of Greek teachers. He established 
a kind of educational institute, where, with 
infinite pains, he collected school-books, 
manuals of education, maps, and other aids 
to instruction, and books of reference, in 
all European languages. This most useful 
library was always open to teachers and 
others interested in the subject. Arrange- 
ments were made also for issuing many 
textbooks, translated or adapted from 
foreign manuals, or specially written for 
the purpose. During the last six years 
M. Bikélas regarded this Institute as his 
main object in life, and it was seldom out 
of his thoughts. 

Meanwhile, his charming house in Athens 
was a centre of hospitality and of pleasant 
intercourse, and those who attended the 
Archeological Congress in 1905 will re- 
member how largely M. Bikélas contributed 
to its success as a social function by the 
pleasant gatherings of all nationalities that 
he assembled under his roof. His resident 
guests on the occasion were M. and Madame 
Maspero, and Mr. Louis Dyer, whose death, 
as has been noted, occurred on the same 
day as his own. 

This brief record is enough to prove that 
M. Bikélas’s life, which exceeded the 
Psalmist’s limit by just three years, was filled 
with varied and beneficent activity. Whether 
he was in London, in Paris, or in Athens, 
his thoughts and studies were devoted to 
the welfare of his country, and his historical 
essays, while throwing valuable light on the 
past, abound also in sage and stimulating 
advice for the future. His works in pure 
literature show vivid imagination and a fine 
sense of style. Whether in writing or in 
speech, he was as much at home in English 
and in French as in his native tongue. 
But his many friends will cherish also the 
memory of his charming personality, his 
warm human sympathy, which knew no 
bounds of race or clime, his highminded 
devotion to all things pure, lovely, and of 
good report. 3 
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THE FIRST BOOK PRINTED IN 
DUBLIN. 
17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Tue Boox or ComMON PRAYER (contain- 
ing 150 leaves) was printed in Dublin in 
1550-51 by Humphrey Powell, the first 
printer in Ireland. It is so rare that only 
two copies are known: one in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the other in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. A third is stated to 
have reached Mr. Maskell’s library; but 
this allegation is not confirmed. Even 
fragments have been unknown or not re- 
corded. It was therefore a rare pleasure 
to me to find in an old book-cover in the 
strong room of the Royal Irish Academy 
34 leaves of this very rare book and part of 
another leaf. The book-cover, I am ad- 
vised, was probably of the early seventeenth 
century, and inside it, to strengthen it, 
was another binding, which Mr. Cyril 
Davenport thinks was probably contempo- 
raneous, say at least 1550-60, stamped with 
lines producing diamond patterns, with an 
ornament in the centre of each resembling, 
Mr. Davenport says, a tool of Berthelet. 
Inside each half of this inner cover was 
found a batch of leaves of the Book of 
Common Prayer, pasted together, and 
covered over with fragments of sheets of 
other Prayer Books. Each leaf has been 
compared with the copy in T.C.D., and found 
identical. Even the watermark on the 
paper is the same. The leaves have been 
repaired carefully, and put into a cover on 
guards. Every leaf is different, and only one 
is wrongly numbered. They form nearly 
a fourth of the volume. 
E. R. McC. Dix. 








WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN MARY 
IN INDIA. 
Ootacamund, Madras Presidency, July 3, 1908. 

IN your notice of vol. iii. of Manucci’s 
‘Storia do Mogor,’ at p. 690 of No. 4206 
of The Atheneum, you question whether it 
is true that Hindu women in Manucci’s 
time prayed to the Virgin Mary. It may 
therefore be interesting to you to learn that 
the Virgin Mary is looked upon by many 
Hindus, particularly on the west coast of 
India north of Bombay, as an incarnation of 
their goddess Sita, and consequently Roman 
Catholic priests in those parts are often 
called ‘‘ Sita padris.’”” The legend goes that 
when Sita, who is the one white goddess 
of the Hindu mythology, was undergoing 
the cruel penances prescribed for her after 
her return from her captivity by Rapana in 
Lunka (Ceylon), she reviled and cursed her 

ersecutors, and said that though they then 

ad the upper hand, she would in time return 
and rule over them as a white queen. This 
reincarnation is taken by some Hindus to 
refer to the propagation of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in which so great reverence 
is paid to the Virgin Mary, and by others 
to the reign of our late Queen. In either case 
the prevalence of such an idea in these days, 
when old beliefs are rapidly giving way 
before modern scepticism, would make it 
more than probable that two hundred or 
more years ago the Virgin Mary had a very 
strong hold on the popular imagination in 
India, and, with the liberal ideas of all 
Hindus in matters of religion, it would not 
seem at all incongruous to them to address 
their prayers to the chief goddess of another 
faith, which, Manucci tells us, was then well 
established all over India, and was even 
encouraged by some of its rulers. 

Some time ago I travelled from Bangalore 
to Madras with a Roman Catholic priest, 
a most interesting companion, and our 





conversation turned to this subject. I was 
able to tell him a great deal that was new 
to him, and he informed me that in the 
Madras Presidency the Christian religion is 
very greatly respected, even by the most 
orthodox Hindus. Asan instance, he referred 
to the fact that at that particular time a great 
festival was in progress at a famous Hindu 
temple a few miles out of Madras, where 
there was also a Roman Catholic chapel, 
and part of the ceremony at the temple was 
the presentation of an offering on the altar 
of the chapel with great reverence and 
formality, and this was never omitted. 
J. R. SANDFORD. 








LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


THE death of Mrs. Moulton, reported 
from Boston this week, was not unexpected 
by her troops of English friends. Only 
ill-health could have persuaded her to 
abandon those annual visits to London she 
had begun in 1876, and had continued 
almost without a break till some three 
years ago. In Weymouth Street, or where- 
ever else she stayed for six or eight weeks 
of the summer, she gathered round her 
tea-table on a Friday a larger number of 
literary men and women than perhaps any 
native ever had the will or the enterprise 
to get together. Nothing less than the all- 
inclusive amiability that was hers could 
have so suddenly transformed a London 
lodging into a den of literary lions. She 
was near to forty when she began her English 
visits, the event of her year; and she was 
seventy-three when she died. 

Born in Pomfret, Connecticut, Louise 
Chandler suffered in childhood those terrors 
of Calvinism which made their undoubted 
hell in Stevenson’s Edinburgh and on ‘‘ The 
South African Farm,’ but most of all, 
during the last century, in the United States. 
Her first volume—a collection of stories 
and verses reprinted from periodicals, and 
labelled ‘This, That, and the Other ’— 
brought her twenty thousand readers. 
Her marriage with Mr. William Moulton, 
the editor and publisher of a Boston paper 
to which she had contributed, changed her 
name ; but her next volume, ‘ Juno Clifford,’ 
appeared anonymously. Then came ‘My 

hird Book,’ a collection of stories published 
by the Harpers ; ‘ Bedtime Stories,’ dedicated 
to her only daughter; ‘More Bedtime 
Stories’; ‘Some Women’s Hearts’; and 
‘Swallow Flights,’ her first book of verse, 
and the one on which she set most store, 
followed (after more books of stories and 
‘ Rambles’) by a second, ‘ In the Garden of 
Dreams’ In 1890 appeared ‘Stories told 
at Twilight,’ and, later, ‘Lazy Tours in 
Spain, and other Lazy Tours’ ; also a volume 
of verses, ‘ In Childhood’s Country.’ 

For many years Mrs. Moulton wrote a 
weekly article on literary topics, first for the 
New York Tribune, then for the Boston 
Herald. Her kindly appreciations of books 
were often an introduction to their authors, 
who, in turn, gave her articles the unfailing 
interest of being written by one who knew 
the writer as well as his writing. Whittier 
gave her a letter to the Howitts in Rome, 
and of course “‘ Spiritualism ” was discussed. 
So it was with Dr. Westland Marston, who 
added to Mrs. Moulton’s literary treasures 
a letter written to him by Mrs. Browning 
in witness of her faith. She writes: “We 
get over no difficulty, it seems to me” 
(perhaps Robert was meditating Mr. Sludge 
at a neighbouring writing-table), “‘ by escap- 
ing from the obvious inference of an external 
spiritual agency....My husband calls him- 
self sceptical.”” The gentleness of the last 
statement is the measure of the sacredness 








of Mrs. Browning’s belief in the manifesta- 
tions and in her husband. When Mrs, 
Moulton first met Browning himself in later 
years, she did so as the ambassadress of an 
American editor offering him large money 
for a poem; but then, as always, he was 
dollar-proof: ‘‘No, always no! My dear 
wife did not feel so. She liked writing for 
periodicals—she felt at home in them. [I 
don’t.” 

These and other acquaintanceships have 
nearly all had their formal or informal 
published record, each name with Mrs, 
Moulton’s label affixed: from “‘ George 
Meredith, who talks like the wittiest people 
in his books,” and ‘“ Francis Thompson, 
whose ‘Hound of Heaven’ alone should 
suffice to make him immortal,”’ to ‘* Kenneth 
Grahame, who helps to make the age 
olden,’ and ‘‘ Robert Hichens, with ‘ The 

reen Carnation’ in his buttonhole.”” With 
the Marstons there was a friendship; and 
this has its more purposeful memorial in the 
editions of Philip Bourke Marston’s poems 
she prepared for press, and in her selection 
of the poems of his brother-in-law, Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy. Among Mrs. Moulton’s 
store of autographs was a letter which 
Rossetti wrote after reading aloud Philip 
Bourke Marston’s ‘Garden Secrets’ the 
evening before to Bell Scott. ‘ Scott,” 
he says, “fully agreed with me that they 
were worthy of Shakspeare in his subtlest 
lyrical moods.’”’ And Philip Marston gave 
nearly as good as he got when he wrote 
to Mrs. Moulton of one of her poems, ‘ The 
House of Death’ (praised also by The 
Atheneum reviewer, with a different sense 
of proportion): “It is one of the most 
beautiful as well as one of the most powerful, 
poems I know. There can be no doubt 
that, measured by quality, not quantity 
your place is in the very foremost rank of 
poets.” The flowers of Friendship’s garland 
needs must fade; but the memory of their 
sanguine blossoms remains for ever os 

W. M. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Campbell (Rev. R. J.), Thursday Mornings at the City 
Temple, 5/ net. Sermons preached, with a few excep- 
tions, during the last twelve months. 

Foxe (John), Book of Martyrs, 2/. Edited by W. Grinton 
Berry. New Popular Edition, with illustrations. 

Fulness of the Time, by Lumen, 12/6 net. A key to Bible 
dates, illustrated by a series of chronological charts. 

God’s Week of Creation Work: an attempt to show the 
agreement which exists between the discoveries of 
Science and the Creation Narrative in Genesis, by 
F. W. H., 2/6 net. 

Palmer (Irene), Our Friends the Angels, 3/6 net. With 
Preface by Sir Robert Anderson. 

Quousque? Whereunto are we Drifting? 1/net. A selection 
of extracts from the pastoral letters, charges, and 
addresses of leading Bishops and clergy of the Church 
of England during the last half-century, edited by the 
Rey. A. M. W. Christopher and J. C. Sharpe. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1904-5. 

Birmingham Archeological Society, Transactions, Ex- 
cursions, and Report for 1907, with illustrations. 

Howman (D. M.) and Lawson (G. G.), A Beautiful City, 
7/6 net. Relates to Gloucester. 

Memorial Rings, Charles the Second to William the Fourth, 
in the Possession of Frederick Arthur Crisp, 42/. 
Privately printed. 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Baines (F.), The Tragical History of Leonardo Salviali, 
5/net. A play. 

Ballads of the Scottish Border. With Introduction and 
notes. 

Garnett (Porter), The Bohemian Jinks, t dol. 50. An 
account of the Grove-plays of the Bohemian Club, San 
Francisco, with 25 illustrations. 

Plautus, Mostellaria, 1/net. An acting edition, arranged 
and translated, and enacted by the Classical Society of 
the Victoria University of Manchester, edited by G. 
Norwood. 3 

Skotlands Rimur, 3/6 net. Icelandic ballads on the Gowrie 
Conspiracy, edited by W. A. Craigie. 

Songs of Syon, 1/ net. collection of psalms, hymns, and 
spiritual songs for public and private use, edited by the 
tev. G. R. Woodward. Third Edition. 
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son (Alfred), Queen Mary, and Harold, 4/ net. Edited 
Tesegere Sinan, »9 Tennyson, in the Eversley Series. 
Thomas (C. E. 8.), A Selection of Original Poems, 4/6 net. 


Music. 


Findon (B. W.), Sir Arthur Sullivan and his Operas, 1/ net. 
With 4 illustrations. 

Runciman (J. F.), Haydn, 1/ net. 
Series of Musicians. 


In Bell's Miniature 


Bibliography. 

Book-Auction Records, Vol. V., Part III. Edited by Frank 
Karslake. For notice of Vol. IV. see Athen., Oct. 12, 
1907, p. 442. 

Richmonc , Surrey, Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the 
Public Library Committee. : 7 ‘ 

Westminster, Report of the Public Libraries Committee for 


1907-8. 
Philosophy. 


Adamson (R.), The Development of Modern Philosophy, 
10/6 net. Edited by W. R. Sorley. 


History and Biography. 


American Historical Review, July, 1 dol. ; 

Boxall (G. E.), History of the Australian Bushrangers, 
5/ net. New Edition. For former notice see Athen., 
November 4, 1899, p. 619. Y 

Brown (Rev. J. E.), Chantry Certificates for Bedfordshire, 
2/6 net. A transcript of the return made by the 
Commissioners in the reign of Edward VL, with an 
Introduction: also Institutions of Chantry Priests in 
Bedfordshire, by F. A. Page-Turner. 

Buchanan (James), Works: Vol. III., 1836-8 Comprises his 
speeches, State papers, and_ private correspondence, 
collected and edited by John B. Moore. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. VI. Drant—Finan, 
15/net. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 

Gleanings from the History of Malta, June to September, 
1798. A lecture delivered by Alb. V. Laferla at Flores’s 
College, Malta, on May 21. 

Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-Fifth Year of the 
Reign of King Henry the Second, 1178-9. Issued by the 
Pipe Roll Society. 

Leslie — J. H.), The Services of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery in the Peninsular War, 1808-14, Chap. L., 6d. 

McCormick (F.), The Tragedy of Russia in Pacitic Asia, 
2 vols., 6 dols. net. By a correspondent who claims to 
have enjoyed unusual facilities, with illustrations by 
the author, maps, &c. 

Murray (David Christie), Recollections, 10/6 net. With 
photogravure portrait of the author, and a number of 
original letters, one by George Meredith and another 
by Stevenson being reproduced in facsimile. 

Spencer (Herbert), An Autobiography, 2 vols., 12/6 net. A 
cheaper edition, with 22 illustrations. For notice of 
first edition see Athen., May 7, 1904, p. 583. 

Welch (C.), The Little Dauphin, 6/. An account of Louis 
XVIL., with 16 illustrations. 


Geography and Travel. 


Blyden (E. W.), African Life and Customs, 1/6 net. Re- 
printed from T'he Sierra Leone Weekly News. 

Cosgrave (E. MacD.) and Strangways‘(L. R.), The Dictionary 
of Dublin, 2/6 net. A guide to the city and its neigh- 
bourhood, illustrated by numerous photographs taken 
by the authors. 

Frinton-on-Sea. Issued by the Burgh Council. 

Holyhead. Issued by the District Council. 

Lanark. Issued by the Town Council. 

Larter (C. E.), Minehead, Porlock, and Dunster, 6d. With 
articles on fishing in the district by C. M. F. Luttrell, 
&c., illustrated by Gordon Home. No. XVIII. of the 
Homeland Handbooks. 

Ober (F. A.), A Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas, 
8/6 net. With maps and many illustrations. 

Panoramic Guide of the London and South Western Rail- 


way, 1/ 

Peebles. Issued by the Burgh Council. 

Waineman (P.), A Summer Tour in Finland, 10/6 net. With 
16 coloured and 16 other illustrations. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Gallichan (W. M.), The Trout Waters of England, 2/6 net. 
A Practical Guide to the fisherman for sea trout, brown 
trout, and grayling. 


Education. 


Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors, 1908-9, 1/6. Intended to 
_aid parents in the selection of schools. 
Phillips Exeter Academy Catalogue, 1907-8. The June 
Bulletin of this New Hampshire Academy. 


Fotk-lore. 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, July. 


Philology. 


Migeod (F. W. H.), The Mende Language, 7/6 net. Contains 
useful phrases, elementary grammar, short vocabularies, 
and reading materials. 

Modern Language Review, July, 2/6 net. 


School-Books. 


Dann (E. W.), Historical Geography on a Regional Basis: 
Vol. If. Europe. 

James (D. M. J.), Passages for Paraphrasing, 6d. New 
Edition. 

Perini (N.), Lectures on Dante delivered to the Students of 
Italian at King’s College, London, 3/6. With a Preface 
by Luigi Ricci. 

: Science, 

American Journal of Mathematics, J uly, 1 dol. 50. Issued 
by the Johns Hopkins University. 

—_ ras Mothematine, Vol. IX., 2/net. Issued by Harvard 

i versity. 
Baily (P, J.), The Care and Nursing of the Insane, 2/6 net. 





Challice (Rachel), A Monograph of Mondariz, Spain. Freely 
illustrated with views of the Hydropathic Establish- 
ment of the Senores Peinador, and containing a study of 
the waters of Gandara and Troncoso by Dr. J. R. Car- 
racido, and one upon their effect on the nutritive 
system by A. Pi y Suiier. 

Coleman (G. S.), Reinforced Concrete Diagrams for the 
Calculation of Beams, Slabs, and Columns in Reinforced 
Concrete, 3/6 net. 

Daniel (H. C.), Science and Empiricism, 1/6 net. 

Edwardes (T.), The Lore of the Honey Bee, 6/. With 24 
illustrations, 

Fauna of British India : Mollusca, Testacellide and Zoni- 
tide, by the late Dr. W. ‘I. Blanford and Lieut.-Col. 
H. H. Godwin-Austen, 10/ 

Grimshaw (J.), Your Child’s Health, 2/6 net. Medical notes 
for mothers and teachers, school nurses and health 
visitors. 

Redmayne (R. A. S.), Modern Practice in Mining: Vol. I. 
Coal, its Occurrence, Value, and Methods of Boring, 


6/ net. , 
Staley (M. E.), Handbook for Wives and Mothers in India, 
y/ 


4/6 net. 

Walker (J. W. T.), Estimation of the Renal Function in 
Urinary Surgery, 7/6 net. 

Willson (Beckles), Occultism and Common Sense, 6/ net. 
A series of articles which appeared in The Westminster 
Gazette, with an Introduction by Prof. W. F. Barrett. 


Fiction. 


Aguilar (Grace), Tales from British History : Edmund the 
Exiled Prince, and Wallace the Dauntless Chief, 6/ 
With a portrait of the author. Printed for the first 
time from her original MS. of 1833.—Macintosh the 
Highland Chief, 6/. A tale of the Civil War, with a 
facsimile of the author’s MS. 

Anderson (T.), Dives’ Wife, and other Fragments, 2/6 net. 
Ten short sketches. 

Burgess (W. V.), The Billiard Marker, 3/6 net. A story of 
slum and country life. 

Caine (W.), The Victim and the Votery, 1/ net. Described 
on the title-page as a ‘‘Guignolerie.” 

Conrad (J.), A Set of Six, 6/. One tale has to do with a 
South American bandit ; ‘another is an attempt to 
realize the spirit of the Napoleonic era ; a third concerns 
the sea, and a fourth adventures at Naples. 

Dawson-Scott (C. A.), The Burden, 6/. Deals with the 
incompatibility of youth and age wedded. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), The Abbey Mystery, 6/ A tale of 
adventure. 

Whitby (Beatrice), The Result of an Accident, 6/. The 
scene of the accident and its consequences is laid ina 
village of North Wales. 

Wintle (G.), Gold of Cathay, 6/. A sensational story. 


Juvenile Books, 


Christmas in Animal Land, 3/6 

Cosy Corner Stories, 3/ 

Hide and Seek Stories, 2/6 

Little One’s Sunday Picture Book, 2/6 
Nister’s Holiday Annual, 3/6 

Nursery Picture Book, 2/6 

Our Book of Feathered Friends, 3/6 
Our Own Story Book, 3/6 

Our Picture Book of Feathered Friends, 3/6 
Picture Book for Girls and Boys, 3/ 
Tiny Tot’s Picture Book, 3/6 


General Literature. 


Betts (Lieut. J.), The Sword and How to Use It, 2/ net. 
With illustrations. 

Calderon (G.), Woman in relation to the State, 6d. net. A 
consideration of the arguments advanced for the exten- 
sion of the Parliamentary suffrage to women. 

Colonial Institute, Report of Proceedings, 1907-8, edited by 
the Secretary. 

Ellershaw (Capt. W.), Signalling Test Cards, 1/ net. Six 
cards, each containing examples of test groups, para- 
graph and service messages. 

Insurance Register, 1908, 1/. Contains a record of the 
yearly progress and the present financial position of 
British Insurance Associations. 

Little (May), Cookery Up-to-Date, 2/6 net. A practical 
handbook of what to eat and how to cook it. 

Louis of Battenberg (Prince), Men-of-War Names, their 
Meaning and Origin, 7/6. New Edition. 

Stolypin (P. A.), Finland’s Status towards Russia, 6d. 
Speech delivered in the Duma on May 5. 

Sutherland (J. F.), Recidivism: Habitual Criminality and 
Habitual Petty Delinquency, 3/ net. 


Pamphlets. 


Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories: Exhibits at 
the Franco-British Exhibition. 

Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories: Exhibits 
at the Franco-British Exhibition. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


Eerdmans (B. D.), Alttestamentliche Studien: Part IL. 
Die Vorgeschichte Israels, 2m. 50. 

Streitberg (W.), Die gotische Bibel, Part IL, 4m. 70. Gives 
the Greek and Gothic text on facing pages. 


Philosophy. 


Deussen (P.), Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie m, 
besond. Beriicksicht. der Religionen: Vol. L., Part IIL. 
Die nachved. Philosophie der Inder, 16m. 

Erhardt (F.), Die Philosophie des Spinoza im Lichte der 
Kritik, 9m. 

History. 

Wolf (G.), Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Gegen- 
reformation, Vol. IL, Part L, 8m. 

Zickel (E.), Der deutsche Reichstag unter Konig Ruprecht 
v. der Pfalz; 2m, 50. 





Folk-lore, 


Revue d’Exégtse mythologique, Mai—Juin, 1fr. Contains 
the continuation of articles on Apollo and Baal. 


Philology. 
Neckel (G.), Beitriige zur Eddaforschung, 16m. 


Fiction. 

Besso (S.), Idillio moderno, 21. The author, who has 
already published an anthology of prose and verse 
relating to the Alps, sketches in this little volume 
various characters to be met with in the same region. 
He gives sundry thumbnail illustrations in the text. 

Bréthous-Lafargue (L.), Les Cloches, 3fr. 50. A series of 
short religiowS sketches, the first, an Easter story, 
giving its title to the volume. 

Ginetti (Princesse de), Fatale Destinée, 3fr. 50. A tale of 
the present day, the scene being laid partly in Paris 
and partly in Italy. 


General Literature. 


Kerdaniel (E. L. de), Les Animaux en Justice: Procédures 
et Excommunications, lfr. 50. Relates some curious 
medieval customs with respect to the responsibility of 
animals for death or misfortunes, 

Sorb (Capitaine), Armée: Marine: Colonies, 3fr. 50. Six 
studies on national defence. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue ‘Selected Poems of Francis 
Thompson’ will be issued in a handy 
volume in September by Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. in conjunction with 
Messrs. Burns & Oates. The volume 
will include such well-known pieces as 
‘The Hound of Heaven,’ and the pick of 
the ‘Poems on Children’ and of the 
‘Love in Diana’s Lap’ series, together 
with a good representation of his more 
visionary verse. Besides this levy on the 
volumes entitled ‘Poems’ and ‘New 
Poems,’ the less-familiar ‘Sister Songs’ 
will yield a section likely to be in special 
request. Biographical notes, where needed 
for the better understanding of the text, 
have been supplied; and a_ portrait, 
hitherto unpublished, shows Thompson on 
the eve of his flight from Manchester to 
London in quest of the Muse. 


THE paper on Shelley by the same 
poet, to which we called special atten- 
tion, has this week put The Dublin Review 
into a second edition. This is, we believe, 
a novel experience for the Dublin in its 
now long life of over sixty years. 


Srr Isaac Prrman & Sons will publish 
immediately a new volume of travel by 
Mr. Francis Miltoun and Miss Blanche 
McManus. ‘In the Land of Mosques and 
Minarets’ is a book about North Africa, 
its cities and buildings, and the ways of 
the natives. Coloured illustrations are 
interspersed among the delineations by 
Miss McManus’s pencil. 


Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. 
are about to publish a new volume of the 
‘History of South Africa since 1795,’ by 
Dr. G. M. Theal. This is Vol. V. of the 
revised edition. 


TuE twenty-second volume of ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 
cover considerably more ground than 
any of its predecessors, and is the most 
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comprehensive of the series, nearly 10,000 
entries being recorded. 


THe wate Rev. T. E. Brivcert’s 
‘History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain ’—first published in two volumes 
in 1881, and long out of print—is about 
to be reissued in fine folio form by Messrs. 
Burns & Oates, with liberal annotations 
by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


WE regret to announce the death, from 
an accident when mountaineering in 
Switzerland, of Mr. Cesar Litton Falkiner, 
the well-known writer on Irish history. 
When at the Irish Bar, Mr. Falkiner 
became an active member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and an authority on the 
history of Ireland during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. His historical 
writings are conspicuous for their careful 
research and excellent style. He contri- 
buted much to the quarterlies, and among 
his best-known works are ‘Studies in Irish 
History and Biography ’ and ‘ Illustrations 
of Irish History.’ He also edited ‘The 
Ormonde Papers’ for the Historical 
MSS. Commission, and ‘Thomas Moore’ 
for the “Golden Treasury Series.” He 
was a constant worker, and ever helpful 
to others. At his death he was engaged 
on an exhaustive edition of the letters of 
Swift. 


THe Bopietan Liprary has just re- 
ceived an interesting presentation, made 
at the instance of the Rev. Louis H. 
Jordan. The donor, Prof. Emilio Teza of 
Padua, is a linguist with unusual facility 
in the use of ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Although he is approaching 
eighty years of age, his pen is as busy as 
of yore, and in fully a dozen diverse fields. 
Among the fifty publications he has 
offered to the Bodleian, he has included 
many of his translations into Italian verse 
from the works of Tennyson, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, &c., and also his latest 
printed researches in the folk-lore and 
religion of India and Armenia. 


Mr. Rocrer Incren writes from 3, 
Seymour Villas, Annerley, S.E. :— 


“‘T am preparing a collection of Shelley’s 
correspondence for early publication, and 
shall be very thankful for copies or par- 
ticulars of any original Shelley letters, either 
published or unpublished.” 


THe ArpEN Press, Letchworth, has 
been printing for private circulation a 
little volume of ‘Sketches from the Diaries 
of Rose, Lady Graves Sawle.’ The author, 
now in her ninety-first year, was the 
friend and correspondent of Landor, 
who wrote a well-known poem in 
memory of her mother’s half-sister, Rose 
Aylmer. 


A REVISED edition of a book which has 
been out of print for some time, ‘ House 
Mottoes and Inscriptions, Old and New,’ 
by Miss S. F. A. Caulfeild, is to be pub- 
lished immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
It contains a collection of mottoes taken 


information on the use of such inscriptions 
among different peoples. The volume is 
illustrated from photographs. 


Mr. Freperic Noreats, who died at 
his house at Shepherd’s Bush on Sunday 
night in his ninetieth year, was long a 
member of the firm of Williams & Norgate. 
He was a graduate of Cambridge, a good 
linguist, and an occasional contributor to 
Notes and Queries. 


Dr. Kart STAuwrn of Heidelberg hopes 
to bring out the first volume of his life 
of Walsingham in the course of next 
autumn. We understand that Mr. 
Conyers Read, lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has made considerable progress 
with another life of the Elizabethan 
Secretary. It says little for the enter- 
prise of English publishers that it should 
have been left to a German and an 
American to write the first biographies 
of one of the greatest of English 
ministers. 


OnE of the most important sales next 
season at Anderson’s rooms, New York, 
will be a collection of books on the French 
Revolution, the Consulate, and_ the 
Empire, which has been sent to New York 
from Dublin for the purpose of sale. 
The collection was started by General 
Daniel O’Connell, who entered the French 
Army in 1757, and was the last colonel 
of the Irish Brigade in the service of the 
royal house of France. During the greater 
part of the Revolution he lived in London, 
but returned to France at the Restoration. 
He was uncle of O’Connell “ the Libera- 
tor.” After his death in 1833 his library 
passed into the possession of Capt. 
O'Mahony, also of the French Army, and it 
remained in the family till the present 
time. Considerable additions have been 
made to the collection, which includes 
many excessively rare and little-known 
publications. There are, for instance, 
three very scarce works by Mirabeau, 
notably the famous ‘ Galerie’ written by 
him in conjunction with Choderlos de 
Laclos, Luchet, and others, with the 
London imprint, 1789-90, and accom- 
panied by a key giving the names of the 
prominent men and women satirized in 
the work. The books of the Napoleonic 
period are also important, and include 
the ‘ Procés-Verbal de 1789,’ by Duveyrier 
and Bailly, with the former’s autograph 
on the reverse of the title. 


A work by the late B. Kirkman Gray, 
author of a ‘ History of Philanthropy,’ is 
in the press, and will be published by 
Messrs. P. 8. King & Son in the early 
autumn. The manuscript has been care- 
fully revised and edited by Mrs. Gray 
with the assistance of Miss B. L. Hutchins ; 
and, although it is unfortunately incom- 
plete, it deals with many social questions 
of the day in a fresh and original manner. 
The title will probably be ‘ Social Politics ; 
or, Philanthropy and the State.’ 


Mr. Huspert Hatt was recently pre- 
sented by many generations of his students 
in paleography with a fine Chippendale 





from houses in many lands and ages, with 


bureau and shelves. There were about a 


hundred subscribers. We are pleased to 
hear of this recognition of work in 4 
difficult and unpopular subject. 


WITH the exception of a few texts re. 
tained with a view to publication, and 
some books selected by relatives, the 
library of the late W. G. Headlam hag 
been bought by Mr. Elijah Johnson, the 
well-known Cambridge bookseller. It jg 
rich in Greek and Latin classics, algo 
books of literary interest. 


Messrs. SrecLtE, Hin & Co. have 
taken over the business of Messrs. Owen 
& Co. 


THE First INTERNATIONAL MORAL Epv- 
CATION CONGRESS is to be held at the 
University of London from the 25th 
to the 29th of September. The General 
Secretary is Herr Gustav Spiller, 13, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, and con- 
tributions are expected from many parts 
of the world. 


M. CHaries Fféirx LENIENT, who died 
last week at Nangis-en-Brie, was formerly 
Professor of French Poetry at the Sor- 
bonne. Born at Provins on November 4th, 
1826, he became in 1854 Professor Adjoint 
of Rhetoric; in July, 1875, he was ap. 
pointed Professor of French Poetry at the 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris. He was the 
author of a number of books, one of which, 
‘La Satire en France au Moyen Age’ 
(1859), was crowned by the Académie 
Frangaise. ‘La Satire en France, ou la 
Littérature militante au XVI* Siécle’ 
(1866), passed into a third edition. His 
other works include ‘La Comeédie en 
France au XVIII* Siécle’ (1888) and ‘La 
Poésie patriotique en France au Moyen 
Age’ (1891). 


THE pages of the memoirs of Primi 
Visconti published in the current number 
of the Revue de Paris contain a reference 
to Madame de Sévigné in the form of the 
quotation of flattering words addressed 
by her to the charlatan. He explains 
that “ cette dame ”’ is “ the mother of the 
Marquise de Grignan.” We now call 
Madame de Grignan the daughter of 
Madame de Sévigné. 


THE absence of public libraries has long 
been a reproach with regard to the educa- 
tional system of Belgium. It is doubted 
whether the Belgians are by inclination 
the smallest readers in Western Europe, 
or have the fewest facilities for obtaining 
books. A movement in favour of estab- 
lishing a free library in connexion with 
each second-grade and higher school has 
just been started by some Belgian educa- 
tional authorities, who wish to raise the 
intellectual tone of Belgian life. 


THE death is announced, at the age of 
seventy-five, of Giuseppe Chiarini, well 
known as a critic and historian of Italian 
literature, and a translator of Heine, Byron, 
and Mr. Swinburne. 


REcENT Parliamentary Papers of some 
interest are Return of Fleets, Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries (7d.); and Code of 





Regulations for Public Elementary Schools 
in Wales (34d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—e— 


The Geology of Coal and Coal-Mining. 
By Walcot Gibson. (Arnold.) 


Ir is a mark of the growing interest in 
economic geology at the present day that 
a publisher should undertake the issue 
of a series of works dealing with earth- 
studies from their practical side. The 
volume before us is the first of ‘‘ Arnold’s 
Geological Series”»—a_ series which, 
under the editorship of Dr. Marr of Cam- 
bridge, is to be devoted to such subjects 
as mining, quarrying, and water-supply, 
viewed always in their geological relations. 
The idea is good, and the first contribution 
excellent. Coal, from its supreme position 
among useful minerals, was a fit subject 
to start with, whilst the choice of Dr. 
Gibson as the writer is justified by his 
wide knowledge of the subject, gained 
in large measure by official work as a 
geological surveyor in several of our coal- 
fields. Naturally enough, he writes as a 
field geologist, but always with an eye 
to the wants of the miner. It is true he 
does not explain the working of coal, 
and has nothing to say about mining 
machinery, except in the case of boring 
drills; but he gives valuable hints to the 
prospector in quest of fossil fuel, and ex- 
plains clearly how to set about testing 
the value of unknown ground. 

Dr. Gibson’s intimate acquaintance 
with the stratigraphy of North Stafford- 
shire stands him in good stead in many 
parts of his volume; indeed, he selects 
the Potteries coalfield as a typical coal- 
bearing area, so that he is led to describe 
it in some detail. We could not desire 
a more instructive example. But this 
description of an “exposed” coalfield 
yields in interest to the chapter devoted 
to the study of a “ concealed ” coalfield, 
by which is meant a district in which 
the fuel-bearing beds are hidden beneath 
a cover of more recent rocks. Here the 
geological problems which face the ex- 
plorer are many and complex. Dr. Gibson 
discusses them with marked ability, and 
offers much useful advice on such subjects 
as the selection of suitable sites for ex- 
perimental boring, and the interpretation 
of the results of exploratory work ; whilst 
elsewhere he describes the search which 
has been undertaken in recent years for 
buried coalfields in the South-East of 
England. The Kent field, as he points 
out, may be regarded as being probably 
an eastward extension of the great syn- 
clinal fold of Liége, where the Carboni- 
ferous rocks present exceptional com- 
plexity of structure. 

On the rather vexed question of the 
extent to which fossils may be pressed 
into the service of the coal-miner, Dr. 
Gibson delivers himself with laudable 
Impartiality. There is no doubt that 
certain plants have a definite position 
in the Coal-measure sequence, but most 
of them seem to have too wide a vertical 
range to be of much value in defining 
horizons. The case is rather different, 
however, with the mollusea. Among the 





commonest shells are those of certain 
freshwater and estuarine lamellibranchs, 
and in some areas, as in the great Midland 
coal-basin, these are known to occur in 
a well-recognized succession; but still 
it is doubtful how far the sequence estab- 
lished in one locality holds good else- 
where. Dr. Gibson is disposed to regard 
the determination of horizons in the 
Coal-measures by means of fossils as 
still on trial, and he reminds us that 
“it were as unwise at present to consider 
the value of fossils as zonal indices in 
the Carboniferous rocks to be firmly 
established as to cast entire discredit 
on the whole method.” 

Although the geologist, aided by the 
chemist, knows well enough in a general 
way how vegetable matter may be 
transformed into coal or coal-like sub- 
stances, he is yet unable to form a clear 
mental picture of the precise mode of 
transformation. Whilst one authority 
believes that the coal-forming plants lived 
and died ina dense swampy jungle on the 
very spot where the bed of fuel now occurs, 
another holds that the decaying vegetable 
matter must have drifted from the 
swamps to neighbouring lagoons, and 
there deposited like ordinary sedimentary 
material. The former may be called the 
English, the latter the French view. 
Dr. Gibson, as a moderate man, sees 
something of value in each theory, sees 
also difficulties in both, and consoles the 
miner by telling him that he “has no 
occasion to trouble himself with either 
view.” Yet, if we mistake not, the 
writer, like many an English mining en- 
gineer in recent years, rather inclines 
towards the theory of driftage. Against 
this hypothesis, to be sure, has to be 
set the difficulty of conceiving how a 
far-stretching seam of pure coal, like the 
Arley Mine or the Pittsburg coal, could 
have been formed as a sediment over 
thousands of square miles; but to meet 
this difficulty the author aptly points out 
that in the sedimentary deposits of the 
Rhetic series there are thin beds which 
persist with remarkable uniformity over 
enormous areas. 

Dr. Gibson’s work includes a description 
of the coalfields not only in the British 
Islands, but also less fully over the whole 
world. The part relating to South Africa 
is specially valuable in consequence of 
the writer’s personal acquaintance with 
the country and his intimate study of 
its geology. The work is illustrated by a 
number of simple and bold sketch-maps 
and sections, and illustrations of fossil 
plants from photographs of acknowledged 
authority. 





No Struggle for Existence: No Natural 
Selection. By George Paulin. (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark.)—The book before us is 
altogether interesting, although it mainly 
consists of an attack on well-known theories. 
The author, however, is clear in his own 
mind on this subject, and for that reason 
it is worth while to follow him in his 
discussion of some of the chief biological 
theories. 

As the title of the book indicates, the 
author admits no struggle for existence in 





the Darwinian sense. Animals of the same 
species are not continually struggling and 
fighting with one another for life. Car- 
nivores in fact often prefer herbivores as 
food, and hence do not fight with allied 
carnivores. The numbers of any one species 
are kept down, or rather kept at an average 
level over any one limited area, by a process 
which prevents any struggle. In the case 
of many animals, the male parent devours 
all the young, if he has a chance. But 
some of the young escape now and then. 
The number thus escaping early destruction 
will be much the same every year, and in 
this way the number of tigers, for example, 
will remain fairly constant in any given 
district. The number surviving is the 
number which the district can keep in food. 
If a larger number of mature animals are 
destroyed by some accident, then the female 
will have a better chance of rearing her 
young without the deadly interference by 
the male, and the numbers will increase 
again. When once maturity is reached 
there is hardly any struggle. There is 
probably a great deal of truth in the general 
statement that there is little struggle for 
existence among mature animals, and, so 
far as that goes, among mature plants. 
But it does not seem that the author has 
made out a clear case for the whole animal 
kingdom. 

The author also attacks Darwin’s theory 
that the prime factor in evolution is natural 
selection. Are the survivors really better 
than their parents and ancestors? This is, 
of course, a question which has troubled, 
and is still troubling, many biologists. The 
author brings forward the utter unfitness of 
all man-produced breeds for a wild life. 
Artificial breeds go under when turned loose, 
by crossing. They thus cannot help us to 
understand any of nature’s great problems. 
Individual small variations are fugitive. 
The position of the author may be clearly 
defined by the following quotation, the 
view expressed in which is no less hypo- 
thetical than the theory which he wishes 
to confound :— 

‘The day has not yet come, which I am assured 
shall come, when science will make the discovery 
that the farther it departs from the conception of 
a moral order pervading and informing the uni- 
verse, and from the acknowledgement of a Creative 
Mind supreme in beneficence as in power, the 
farther it will plunge into bogs, morasses, and 
quicksands of error.” 

The second part of the book deals with the 
Malthusian theory of population. Is the 
population increasing faster than the food 
supply ? The author says that it is not. 
The means at our disposal to obtain food 
have improved more rapidly than the 
population has increased. The rate of 
increase of the population depends on the 
openings there are to work and get wages 
sufficient to support a family. ‘‘ A man 
does not marry until he sees himself in 
possession of means that will enable him in 
his degree to marry.” That is to say, the 
birth-rate depends on the outlook. This 
law also precludes the possibility of any 
surplus population, except of those people 
who, by reason of their moral deficiencies 
or physical infirmities, are unemployable. 
Every young man can virtually get employ- 
ment, and so there is no struggle for exist- 
ence. There are, furthermore, no natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, as, though 
the best get on best, the feeble are not driven 
to the wall, but survive, just as the strong 
do. These views are open to_ serious 
criticism. Some of the people who have 
the least means of livelihood have the 
largest families. The book is written in a 
pleasant style, and contains much food 
for thought. 
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THE GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY AT FRANKFORT. 


THE GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
has a constitution altogether different from 
that of our Royal Anthropological Institute. 
In most large towns in Germany there is 
an Anthropological Society. In Frankfort, 
for example, the local society has a member- 
ship of about 200. All these local societies 
combine to form the bulk of the membership 
of the German Anthropological Society, 
which, however, also admits individual 
members not connected with any local 
society. In this country the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute is virtually the only 
society devoted to the study of anthro- 
pology. The constitution of the German 
society no doubt tends to promote a wider 
interest in the study of man; but it is 
questionable whether such an organization 
would work as well in this country. 

At the annual meeting, which began on 
the 2nd inst., the President of the German 
Society, Prof. Andree of Munich, delivered 
a very interesting address. He referred 
to the last meeting of the Society at 
Frankfort in 1882, which resulted, inter alia, 
in the well-known Frankfort Concordat, 
the first attempt to establish standard 
methods in anthropometry. This Concordat 
is important as having formed the starting- 
point of the much more elaborate work on 
the same subject which is at present being 
done by the Anthropometric Committee of 
the British Association. There is good hope, 
therefore, that the labours of anthropologists 
in Germany and in this country may soon 
lead to an international agreement on 
methods of anthropometrical investigation 
which most civilized countries are now pro- 
moting. 

In this connexion the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the German Society 
some years ago to carry out an anthropo- 
metric survey of the German people is of 
interest. According to this document, pre- 
sented to the meeting by Prof. Thilenius 
of Hamburg, the Committee proposed to 
measure the principal somatic characters 
of the young men who join the army, and 
also the patients of both sexes in hos- 
pitals. They have obtained the consent 
of the military authorities, and those in 
charge of the hospitals, to carry out their 
investigations; but, unfortunately, they 
have not as yet been able to secure the 
necessary financial assistance from the 
Government. We in this country have 
succeeded in inducing our Government to 
introduce a minimum of anthropometry 
into primary schools, but as regards the 
measurement of adults we are as yet no 
better off than the Germans. 

A considerable number of valuable papers 
were read at the various meetings of the 
Society during the week, the more serious 
work being relieved by festivities and 
excursions to places in the neighbourhood 
of Frankfort where objects of anthropological 
interest were to be seen. 

There was, for example, an excursion to 
the Southern Wetterau, a plateau lying 
about 30 miles north of Frankfort, to exa- 
mine the remains of a Neolithic settlement, 
which was described in a paper read by Dr. 
Wolff of Frankfort. In this district a con- 
siderable number of grave-mounds have been 
discovered, containing graves of circular, 
oval, and sometimes rectangular form. 
These graves contained, in addition to 
black earth, calcined bones and remains of 
burnt wood, flint discs, and bone implements, 
as well as a considerable number of mostly 
oval pebbles, which were perforated, and 
evidently had been strung together to form 
necklaces. 





Dr. R. Schmidt of Tiibingen read a paper 
on the Ice Age culture epochs in Germany 
and recent Paleolithic finds. He described 
a number of caves that had been investigated 
in Germany. The bones of the animals 
found in some of these caves (at Ofnet in 
Swabia) pointed to the existence of a steppe 
or tundra vegetation, and stone implements 
were discovered belonging to the Magda- 
lénien or latest period of the Paleolithic 
age. Beneath these were found strata con- 
taining remains characteristic of the older 
“Solutréen ”’ age. Excavations in the Wild- 
scheuer cave, not far from Hetten on the 
Lahn, and in the Probst cave on the Danube, 
have shown similar arrangements of the 
various fauna. 

A remarkable paper was read by Profs. 
Neisser and Sachs of Frankfort on the sero- 
diagnostic method of establishing racial 
differences. It had already been ascertained 
that serum research was able to distinguish 
the albuminous fluids and tissues of different 
animals. The precipitation method of Uhlen- 
huth and Wassermann had already been 
used to demonstrate the biological affinities 
of certain animals; for instance, it had 
shown that the horse, zebra, and ass, and 
further the lama, camel, and goat, form a 
common group. The same method has been 
applied to establish the biological relations 
of man, and investigations carried out by 
Nutall show that man is closely related to the 
gorilla, orang-outang, and chimpanzee, while 
his affinities with other monkeys and lemurs 
are much more remote. The readers of the 
paper have greatly increased the precision 
of this method of investigation, which is now 
capable of determining the origin of a 
millionth part of a gramme of blood. By 
this new means the blood of different races 
of men can be distinguished, as has been 
shown in the case of Dutch, Chinese, Malays, 
Javanese, and Arabs. 

A paper which has been described as 
epoch-making was read by Prof. Klaatsch of 
Breslau on cranio-morphology and cranio- 
trigonometry. He pointed out the import- 
ance of measurements of the lower jaw 
as a means of distinguishing races. By 
comparison of the variations in living men 
with those of their predecessors and other 
Primates, we obtain material which enables 
us to distinguish higher and lower stages 
of development, and to discover the trend 
of evolution. The method has been applied 
with important results to the study of the 
lower jaw. In modern European races the 
chin-plate makes with the plane of the 
teeth an angle of 110° to 120°; in the case 
of the lower races the angle is from 70° to 
80°; Mongoloids and Malays show a 
medium value of 90°. The projecting chin 
and corresponding nasal formation of the 
European are due to a common cause, 
namely, the reduction of the dental region 
of the old animal snout. These studies 
have enabled Prof. Klaatsch to restore the 
skeleton of the face to the famous skull- 
roof of the Neanderthal man. 

Mr. Gray, the Treasurer of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, demonstrated a 
new apparatus for measuring with precision 
the colour of the hair, of the eyes, or of the 
skin. This instrument, which applies the 
principle of the Lovibond tintometer, 
measures the colour by matching it with 
three glasses (red, yellow, and blue) of the 
required density. Many attempts have been 
made by anthropologists to obtain standard 
colour-scales for hair and eyes and skin, 
most of which have proved to be unsatis- 
factory in practice. One of the latest sugges- 
tions for effecting a more precise determina- 
tion of hair-colours is that of Prof. Fischer 
of Freiburg, who has made use of a series 
of 34 locks of artificial silk dyed to re- 


semble locks of hair. Each lock is desig. 
nated by a number, so that the inconsistency 
induced by the use of colour-names jg 
avoided. Mr. Gray’s instrument avoids 
many of the errors which arise in the use of 
colour-scales, glass eyes, and such like, while 
it combines in one compact instrument the 
means of measuring all the usual pigments 
noted by anthropologists. 

Dr. Mollison of Zurich made a valuable 
contribution to the vexed question of 
the origin of right and __lefthanded- 
ness. By measurements and other obser- 
vations he found a difference between the 
two sides of the body in man and the 
anthropoid apes. He found that the gibbon 
and the orang-outang resemble man in the 
predominant use of the right hand, while 
the gorilla and the chimpanzee have a 
tendency to lefthandedness. He appeared 
to think that the cause of the phenomenon 
was the difference in the amount of blood 
supplied to the right and left sides of the 
brain. 

The short account given above of some 
of the papers read before the German 
Anthropological Society will show the high 
level of work done in this subject in Ger- 
many. The general interest in the subject 
is great, if we are to judge by the number 
of laymen and women who attended the 
meetings and joined the excursions. The 
Corporation and other authorities and 
leading citizens of Frankfort showed their 
appreciation of the work of the men of 
science by offering them lavish hospitality. 








Science Gossip. 


‘ Faps AND FEEDING ’ is the title of a new 
work by Dr. Stanford Read, which Messrs. 
Methuen will publish early in the autumn. 
Dr. Read’s object has been, by examining 
various dietetic systems, to show that 
common sense is in the matter of feeding 
the best guide. 

AMONG recent Parliamentary Papers is 
a Report of the Progress of the Ordnance 
Survey (3s. 6d.), and Report on Salmon 
Fisheries, 1907, by the Fishery Board for 
Scotland (94d.). 

THE death is announced of one of the 
most eminent of French zoologists, M. Alfred 
Giard, professor at the Sorbonne, and 
member of the Académie des Sciences. He 
was born on August 8th, 1846, and died on 
the anniversary of his birth. He was edu- 
cated at the Ecole Normale Supérieure, and 
was Professor of Natural History at the 
Institut Industriel of Northern France, 
1873, and of Zoology at Lille, 1880; and 
Maitre de Conférences at the Ecole Normale, 
1887; whilst the Chair of “ Evolution des 
Etres organisés ’’ was created for him by the 
City of Paris. In 1896 he was elected 
President of the Entomological Society of 
France, and in 1900 was elected to the 
Académie des Sciences. He published 
several learned works, and _ contributed 
many papers to the Bulletin scientifique 
du Nord, of which he was the editor. 

Five more small planets are announced 
as having been photographically discovered 
at the K6nigstuhl Astrophysical Institute, 
Heidelberg: one by Herr Lorenz on the 
22nd ult., and four by Herr Kopfi—three 
on the 23rd, and one onthe 27th. One of 
those, however, registered on the 23rd has 
since been found to be identical with 
No. 421, which was discovered on Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1896, and afterwards named 


Ziahringia. 
In No. 4266 of the Astronomische Nach- 
richten the results are published of a series 





of photographic observations of Encke’s 
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periodical comet obtained by Mr. Woodgate 
at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good 
Hope, from May 27th to June 5th. The 
comet is described as exceedingly faint, 
the images diffused and irregular in form, 
diameter exceeding 1’ of arc. It was moving 
rapidly in a south-easterly direction, and 
at the time of the last observation was 
in the southern part of the constellation 
Cetus. 

Dr. F. RisteENPART of Berlin has been 
appointed Director of the Observatory 
at Santiago de Chile and Professor of Astro- 
nomy there. He is to start to-day, from 
which his appointment reckons, and is 
expected to arrive at Valparaiso on Octo- 
ber 3rd. 











FINE ARTS 
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Alessandro Filipepi, commonly called 
Sandro Botticelli, Painter of Florence. 
By Herbert P. Horne. (Bell & Sons.) 

(First Notice.) 
“Tats book has been written at leisure, 
during a period of many years, and with 
no other thought than to satisfy the 
curiosity of its writer.” In an age of 
hurried book-making—an age which has 
seen more books published on art and 
artists than were published, one would 
think, in all the past—such an avowal 
as this of Mr. Horne’s is in itself a claim 
to distinction. The appearance of his 
‘Botticelli,’ long waited for, is indeed 
something of an event. Simply as a piece 
of fine printing, this magnificent folio will 
rank as one of the best productions of 
the Chiswick Press. The proportions 
and plain dignity of the page remind us 
that Mr. Horne has himself played no 
small part in the revival of beautiful 
typography in England. His practical 
experience in architecture and the crafts 
of design gives him also peculiar qualifi- 
cations for treating of a Florentine artist 
of the fifteenth century. Want of such 
experience —a want characteristic not 
only of most writers, but also of most 
professional painters of to-day—has led 
to many a false inference and fantastic 
assumption. German criticism is especi- 
ally liable, with all its painstaking, to this 
kind of weakness. Mr. Horne’s thorough- 
ness of labour is more than German; 
but it is always severely controlled and 
directed to the particular end in view; 
it never becomes a mere accumulation 
of fact. Still less does it serve as the 
basis of reckless or freakish judgments. 

The signal characteristic of the book, 

on the contrary, is an accurate sobriety, 

rare enough in criticism (or what passes 
for criticism) of art, and doubly rare in 
the criticism of Botticelli, about whom 
we have had more rhapsody than en- 
lightenment. 

It is true that there are drawbacks to 

t. Horne’s methods. A continuous 

hatrative of more than three hundred 

solid pages, without a break or division 
of any kind, may well affright the ordinary 
teader. There are no chapters, there are 

no notes, and there is no index, though a 

full index is promised with the su pplement- 

ary volume, which is to deal with pupils 








and imitators of Botticelli. Mr. Horne 
is aremarkably accurate writer ; but there 
are a number of small misprints scattered 
here and there. The earlier part of 
the book has evidently been in type 
for a long time. Mr. Berenson’s ‘ Floren- 
tine Drawings,’ for instance, is referred 
to as a forthcoming work; and Mr. 
Horne himself published in the first 
number of Zhe Burlington Magazine 
many additional facts relating to certain 
drawings which he connects with a lost 
‘ Adoration’ of Botticelli’s, painted for 
the Palazzo Vecchio. One of these draw- 
ings, by the way, or rather fragments of a 
single drawing, changed hands at a 
London sale this summer, and went to 
join a companion fragment in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Clough. 

In spite of such drawbacks, incident 
to deliberate composition, the book, 
now that it has at last appeared, turns 
out to be representative of the latest phase 
of the modern criticism of old masters. 
Morelli, and in more recent days Mr. 
Berenson, have neglected the study of 
documents. The latter especially has 
expressed some contempt for them. An 
artist’s works, he contends, should be 
sufficient material for the understanding 
of his mind and his career. This position 
might be defended more plausibly, could 
we always be entirely sure which were 
the genuine works of any given artist. 
In the case of most old masters, too, much 
has been lost or destroyed, the recovery 
of which might make a difference in our 
view of their total production. When 
documents, and the historic background 
from which we learn what conditions were 
imposed on the artist from outside, are 
neglected or ignored, theories flourish. 
And theories, however brilliant, are apt 
to shipwreck on some inconvenient fact. 
Mr. Weale’s collection of the judgments 
of critics on the various works attributed 
to the Van Eycks shows what happens 
when we are reduced to hypothesis. It is 
significant that the same year should see 
the publication of Mr. Weale’s book 
and Mr. Horne’s. The latter is far more 
constructive and elaborate; but both 
writers show the same severe determina- 
tion to get back to the original data, and 
to accept absolutely no statement at 
second hand. Both are distinguished 
archivists ; and their labours, infiniteiy 
tedious to those who have not the gift 
for research, have been ungrudgingly 
given in the cause of historic truth. 

Mr. Horne’s opening pages illustrate 
at once his use of documents, especially 
the Florentine denwnzie or declarations to 
tax-controllers, and his literary methods. 
The documents themselves are relegated 
to an appendix ; but in the text we have a 
precise and full account of the facts which 
they yield. Close attention is required 
from the reader; but he will not be 
irritated by cryptic abbreviations such 
as modern scholars are too fond of; 
he will be surprised to find this stiff matter 
handled in lucid and harmonious English, 
with a leisurely amplitude that recalls 
the manner of the eighteenth century. 
We emerge with a new date for Botti- 





celli’s birth, 1444 instead of 1447—not 
certainly established, indeed, but with 
every probability in its favour — and 
with fresh light upon his bringing- up. 
Throughout the book we continually 
come upon proofs of the use to which Mr. 
Horne has put his study of original 
authorities. Itis true that the discoveries 
of facts and corrections of received errors 
are confined for the most part to details 
and minor matters. Probably the supple- 
mentary volume will be richer in this 
respect, and give us more important 
additions to our knowledge. None the 
less, it is a singular pleasure to follow 
Mr. Horne’s treatment even of what is 
familiar; we feel that we are always 
treading solid ground. What could be 
better, for instance, than the pages on 
Botticelli’s frescoes of the Pazzi con- 
spirators (pp. 62-6)—frescoes which were 
destroyed as early as 1494, and which 
were confused by Vasari with earlier 
frescoes of a similar character by Castagno? 
Mr. Horne tells us exactly what is known 
about these frescoes; and the simple 
statement suffices to explode all the 
inferences drawn by indolent acceptance 
of Vasari’s confusion. Among legends 
which have grown up in recent times is 
that of La Bella Simonetta, whose portrait 
is supposed to have been introduced 
into the ‘ Spring,’ the ‘ Venus,’ and other 
paintings ; indeed, to have created the 
peculiar Botticelli type. Simonetta was 
the wife of Marco Vespucci, and has been 
considered, on what Mr. Horne thinks 
insufficient grounds, to have been the 
mistress of Giuliano de’ Medici. As to 
the portraits, ‘‘ At the time of Simonetta’s 
death none of the pictures which are said 
to contain her portrait were painted or 
even invented.” Another assumption 
which was getting to be an accepted belief 
was that the ‘ Spring’ and ‘ The Birth of 
Venus’ were painted for Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. Mr. Horne has proved that 
Botticelli’s patron in this case, as in that 
of the famous Dante drawings, was 
Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici, 
not his kinsman Il Magnifico. 

We might multiply instances of the 
way in which Mr. Horne, with his mastery 
of all the original sources of information 
and his intimate acquaintance with the 
Florence of the period, is able to clear 
away these growths of legend, so readily 
accepted and repeated, and to place 
before us all that is really known. So far 
as the historical and biographical part of 
the work is concerned, we think that Mr. 
Horne’s successors will have little indeed 
to add or to correct. What of his treat- 
ment of Botticelli’s art ? This we must 


| leave for a second article. 








Heralds and Heraldry in Ben Jonson's 
Plays, Masques, and Entertainments. By 
Arthur H. Nason. (New York, University 
Heights.)—It must be at once conceded that 
Mr. A. H. Nason is a man of considerable 
industry. In order to discuss the allusions 
to heraldry in the works of Ben Jonson 
he has called to his aid a formidable array 
of authorities. Gerard Legh, Ferne, Wyrley, 
Bolton, Glover, Gwillim, Camden, Peacham, 
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Carter, and among moderns Dallaway, | Marston of Marston, bore the Marston arms, spoil the churches, and “the bishops were 


Boutell and Aveling, Planché, and Mr. 
G. T. Clark have all been laid under con- 
tribution to produce this slim volume. 
This is ificent; but it is hardly 
necessary. m Jonson’s references to 
heraldry are by no means obscure; and 
Mr. Nason would probably have been able 
to obtain from any modern primer on the 
subject enough information to elucidate 
them to his own satisfaction and that of his 
readers. The subject could, in fact, be ade- 

uately dealt with in a magazine article: 
there was no particular reason for writing a 
book about it. But then, if Mr. Nason had 
taken this view, he would have lost the 
great pleasure that the writing of this book 
has obviously given him. 

Mr. Nason’s method is as follows. He 
begins by assuming that his readers are 
absolutely ignorant of heraldry—that they 
do not even know what is meant by a coat 
of arms. This gives him the opportunity 
he wants: that of devoting the first _ 
of his book to a general study of heraldry 
for beginners. But although he quotes 
largely from sixteenth-century writers on 
the subject, notably from Legh’s ‘ Accedens 
of Armory,’ he makes no effort to differen- 
tiate the method of blazoning in Ben 
Jonson’s time from that used at an earlier 
or later period. He hints, it is true, at 
such differences in his preface, but does not 
pursue the matter any further. This is the 
more to be regretted as it might have given 
his{ book precisely the note of individual 
criticism which is lacking. 

The chapter on the Heralds’ College, 
compiled from Dodridge, Thynne, Peacham, 
&c., has perhaps more value than any other 
in the book. It contains some amusing 
details respecting the fees demanded by 
Elizabethan heralds, the exorbitant amount 
of which sometimes roused indignant protest 
on the part of gentlemen whose relatives 
were “ buried with the trumpeters.” 

Part II. consists entirely of notes on the 
heraldic p in Jonson’s works. Many 
of these notes are not only unnecessary, but 
positively irritating by reason of their 
constant repetition of the same definition. 
Why cheuldl the patient reader be informed, 
on every occasion on which the word azure 
is used, that azure means the heraldic colour 
blue? Why not say it once and have done 
with it ? And so with gules, vert, argent, 
or, &c. This is sheer book-making. But 
Mr. Nason sometimes encounters a passage 
of some interest, and discusses it at con- 
siderable length. For instance, he plunges 
with ardour into the question which has 
occupied a good many commentators as to 
whether the blazon of Crispinus, in ‘The 
Poetaster,’ was intended as a satire on John 
Marston. This is the passage: 

‘‘My name is Crispinus, or Cri-spinas indeed ; 
which is well exprest in my arms,—a face crying, 
in chief; and beneath it, a bloody toe between 
three thorns pungent.” 

The Marston arms were Sable, a fesse 
dancettée ermine between three fleurs-de-lis 
argent. Mr. Nason can see no resemblance 
between this coat and Jonson’s caricature ; 
but surely the matter admits of no doubt. 
A toe, especially with the foot attached, 
is no bad parody of a fesse dancettée, while 
the resemblance between three fleurs-de-lis 
argent and “three thorns pungent” is 
strong enough to appeal to any one. The 
crying face in chief seems to have puzzled 
not only Mr. Nason, but all the other com- 
mentators, none of whom appears to have 
noticed the explanation, which any one 
who looks up the visitations of Shropshire 
can see for himself. Marston was the grand- 
son of Ralph Marston of Heyton. Now 
Marston of Heyton, as cadet branch of 





with a crescent for difference. This differ- 
ence clearly gave Jonson the suggestion of 
the crying face, with which he burlesques 
the crescent. 

In his notes on ‘The Staple of News’ 
Mr. Nason scores off a compatriot, a certain 
hapless Dr. Winter, who, in editing the play, 
undoubtedly did make some rather wild 
suggestions as to Piedmantle’s gown. But 

Nason is almost as much at sea in his 

own note on the passage 

He is my nephew and my chief, the point, 

Tip, top, and tuft of all our family. 
Here the word chief means simply chef de 
nom et d’armes. Mr. Nason’s note referring 
it to one of the honourable ordinaries in 
heraldry is misleading. 

The proof-reading of the book seems to have 
been done with extraordinary carelessness. 
As a result, bad spelling abounds, and there 
are two glaring errors in the description 
of the City arms of London. The crest is 
given as a “dragon sinister.” instead of a 
dragon’s sinister wing ; while the substitution 
of N for D makes the motto Nomine dirige 
nos! The illustrations are, however, ex- 
tremely good. Many of them are reproduc- 
tions of those in the ‘ Accedens,’ and the 
curious one in which Legh assigns the 
closed helmet in profile to a knight is 
included. 


Church Plate of the City of Chester. By 
T. Stanley Ball. (Sherratt & Hughes.)— 
The church plate of the city of Chester is 
much less interesting than that of most of 
our cathedral towns. There is no pre- 
Reformation plate, but three of the usual 
Elizabethan cups (one with the paten-cover) 
remain in their respective churches. They 
are all stamped with a single mark, the 
device of a sheep’s head within a shield, 
which is probably the rebus device of a 
Chester goldsmith of the period, one William 
Mutton. The frontispiece gives a photo- 

aphic plate of the silver-gilt chalice of 

t. Michael’s Church, of the year 1635 ; it is 
richly embossed with arabesques, and 
presents several unusual features both in 
ornament and design. Another piece well 
worth picturing is the paten of the church 
of St. John Baptist, which bears the date 
1683 and the names of the churchwardens ; 
it has a simple, but most effective engraved 
floriated border. The display of plate of 
the cathedral church is meagre; there is 
no fine modern work, as is the case with 
several of our cathedrals. The oldest plate 
is of 1662, and includes a good pair of silver 
altar candlesticks of classical design. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Ball’s short 
Introduction is not only inadequate, but 
also contains many blunders. In the first 
sentence as to pre-Reformation altar plate 
there is confusion between the ciborium and 
the pyx, and there is no reference to the pax. 
Two or three statements are perhaps the 
result of carelessness rather than ignorance ; 
but whatever may be the cause of the 
blunders, it is bewildering to read that “‘ the 
celebrant priest, of course, alone received 
the blessed Sacrament,’ or that in 1547 “it 
was enacted that the Communion should be 
administered to the laity, as being more 
conformable to the earliest practice of the 
Church.” 

There are historical misstatements also 
in these few pages. Mr. Ball believes that 
“in 1536....inventories were taken at the 
instance of Henry VIII. of all the goods in 
the ancient churches throughout the coun- 
try.” Nothing of the kind happened. 
It was not until the last years of Henry 
VIII., when most of the vast sums acquired 
by the destruction of the monasteries 
were exhausted, that the King decided to 





commissioned to take inventories of the 
goods of the churches and parochial chapels, 
We are reminded that Henry VIII. did 
not reap the whole benefit of the disso. 
lution of the monasteries, as the ‘‘ abbots 
and canons ”’ obtained pensions varying from 
“41. to 401.” It is, however, just as well to 
remember that, from one cause or the other, 
far less than half of the dispossessed religious 
got pensions of any kind. The varying 
amounts suggested are wrong: a large 
number of the monastic pensions amounted 
only to 40s., whilst several of the superiors 
of the larger houses who were subservient 
to Cromwell got far more than 401. Another 
mistake is the statement that Edward VI.'s 
commission as to church goods was designed 
to sweep up the small quantities of such 
property left after previous spoliations. In- 
ventories were directed to be drawn up 
in 1549 to prevent the alienation and sale 
of church goods and ornaments ; but it 
was not until 1552-3 that a general confisca- 
tion took place of the rich collections of 
plate and other valuables that had been given 
for divine service in the parish churches of 
the land. It was in 1551 that an order 
was made by the Privy Council to the effect 
‘*that forasmuch as the King’s Majestie had neede 
presently of a mass of money, therefore commissions 
should be addressed unto all shires of Englande to 
take into the Kingis handes suche church plate as 
remaineth, to be emploied unto his highness use,” 


The subsequent inventories show the extra- | 


ordinary wealth, as a rule, of both country 
and town churches. 
before, that all the plate, as well as costly 
fabrics, and brass and latten vessels, were 
seized, leaving only a single chalice with 
paten, a surplice, and a bell or two for the 
needs of worship. 

Mr. Ball confuses the various ranks of 
the religious orders. He tells us that the 
first Bishop of Chester was an ex-Carmelite 
*“monk.”” There were no Carmelite monks. 
There was as much difference between 4 
monk and a friar as there is between a 
modern policeman and a Guardsman. 








‘PORTFOLIO OF MEASURED 
DRAWINGS.’ 
School of Architecture, The University of Liverpool, 
Aug. 10, 1908. 

In justice to my students, whose drawings 
appear in the portfolio issued by the School 
of Architecture here, I feel bound to reply 
to your reviewer’s remarks concerning their 
accuracy. 

From the tenor of these remarks it is 
obvious your reviewer does not appreciate 
the main object these drawings serve. 
**The sole reason for publication,” as he 
inaccurately quotes from the preface to a 
previous volume, is not “to form a per- 
manent historical record of notable works 
of art.” This is distinctly stated in the 
volume under review as a secondary objec- 
tive. The fact is that any such historical 
record is only a by-product. The real 
reason for these drawings, both for the 
students who measured and made them 
and for the architects who may use them, 
is that they exhibit in precise geometric 
form, and to scale, not only the general 
composition of each building or part of 4 
building measured, but the actual architec- 
tural forms, details, and mouldings used 
by the masters. Of these latter large detail 
drawings are in every case given, together 
with the actual contours of the mouldings, 
which have been plotted on the spot to their 
full size. These are the interesting and 
vital facts for the architect, for in these 
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he sees the varying touch of Wren or 
Cockerell or whoever the master may be. 
Of these drawings, forming as they do the 
larger portion of the book, your reviewer 
makes no mention, though there is not in 
existence, as far as I know, for the particular 
buildings measured, any other work which 
gives this precise information. Whether a 
room has been named or not on a plan, 
or whether the jointing of the separate stones 
which compose a mass of external steps 
is absolutely correct or not, is a matter of 
no real consequence. In short, the main 
object of the book is architectural, and not 
archeological, and to review it on any other, 
basis is both unjust and misleading. 

While your reviewer is impugning the 
accuracy of others he should be under 
special pains to state the truth himself. 
As will be seen from the list of plates, the 
draughtsman of St. Paul’s, Liverpool, is not 
the same as either of the draughtsmen who 
worked together on Morden College, Black- 
heath, and neither of these gentlemen are, 
as stated, responsible for anything else in 
the book. The importance of this is that, 
having questioned their accuracy, your 
reviewer goes on to prejudice the remainder 
of the work by stating, with entire falsity, 
that more than half the book is the work 
of one of them. The more prolific of the 
two is responsible for eight plates out of the 
forty-five published. C. H. Remy. 


*.* Our reviewer will reply next week. 





Fine-Art Gossip. 

TuRkE oil paintings by Turner, which 
had been lent by the National Gallery to 
the Corporation of Sheffield (Nos. 251-3) 
since 1884, have lately been returned to 
Trafalgar Square, and are now temporarily 
exhibited on screens in Room XXII. The 
‘ Landscape with Cattle in Water: Evening’ 
(N.G. 487), which is described as “‘ a sketch,” 
was painted about 1809. The picture of 
‘Van Tromp returning after the Battle 
off the Dogger Bank,’ which is also known 
as ‘Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance 
of the Scheldt’ (No. 537), was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1832. The ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne’ (No. 525), a circular painting, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1840. 
The figures here are adopted from Titian’s 
well-known painting of the same subject 
(No. $5) in the National Gallery. 

Mr. Exttior Stock announces for early 
publication a new work entitled ‘ What is a 
Picture?’ by Mr. G. G. Millar, in which 
the author attempts to put the novice on 
the road to the proper comprehension of art. 

In connexion with our notice last week of 
Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s new edition of 
Smith’s ‘Catalogue Raisonné,’ a  corre- 
spondent writes :— 

“TI would earnestly urge upon the publishers 
the necessity of issuing a certain number of inter- 
leaved copies of this book, which is bound to receive 
additions from time to time. It would be a great 
convenience to those who constantly use it, and 
the extra cost, which would be comparatively 
small, would be cheerfully borne.” 


A PorTRaIr of Madame Paul Meurice, 
which is said to have established the reputa- 
tion of the artist, Bracquemond, has been 
given to the Luxembourg Gallery by the 
family of the late Paul Meurice. 


. Two portraits of Musset have been attract- 
ing the attention of the Parisian public 
within the last few days. In one case the 
City has acquired the bas-relief of the poet, by 
M. Alphonse Moncel, which was in the Salon 
of 1907 ; this is to be installed at the corner 
of the Avenue d’Antin and the Cours de la 


Reine, and will make the third monument 
to the poet in Paris. The second portrait, 
which is the subject of legal proceedings, 
was painted by M. Charles Taniieiie, who is 
now in his ninetieth year. Musset stipulated 
that it should eventually become the pro- 
perty of the Comédie Frangaise; but he 
died before the portrait was delivered. 
The poet’s mother asked to have it, and 
offered to pay for it if the price “ne 
dépasse mes faibles moyens.” It is not clear 
if the portrait was ever delivered to Madame 
de Musset, and the legal right of ownership 
is still unsettled. 


THE death, at the age of seventy-five, is 
reported from K6nigswinter of the Dutch 
animal painter De Haas. Many of his 
pictures are in the public galleries of 
Holland. 


THE centenary of Honoré Daumier, the 
caricaturist, was celebrated on Sunday last 
at Valmondois, under the presidency of M. 
Dujardin-Beaumetz, the French Under- 
Secretary of State for the Fine Arts. In 
addition to the usual speeches and banquet, 
a bust by M. Geoffroy was unveiled, and a 
commemorative tablet fixed on the house 
in which the great caricaturist lived. 
Daumier was a native of Marseilles, but he 
spent his last days at Valmondois, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of Corot, and 
others of the Barbizon School. 

THE marble bust of Francois Coppée, 
the work of the sculptor Delaplanche, was 
at the last meeting of the Académie Fran- 
gaise handed over to that body by Dr. 
Duchastelet, the poet’s executor. It will 
in due course take its place in the famous 
Galerie des Bustes, with the monumental 
souvenir of Chateaubriand and the bust of 
Volney, the latter appropriately inscribed, 
in red letters: ‘‘ J’irai vivre dans la solitude, 
parmi les ruines.”” There are already in 
the Galerie about eighty marble or bronze 
monuments of bygone Immortals. 


THE sudden death is announced of the 
well-known Belgian painter Piet Verhaert, a 
native of Antwerp, where he was born in 
1852. A frequent exhibitor in his native 
country, Verhaert was hors concours at the 
Salon des Artistes Francais, where he con- 
tinued to exhibit until 1906. For some 
years past he had held a professorship at 
the Antwerp Académie des Beaux-Arts. 
Two of his pictures—‘ The Seaman’s Seal’ 
and ‘ The Old Butcher’s House at Antwerp ’ 
—are in the Royal Museum of Antwerp. 

THE death is also announced, from Royan, 
of M. Léon Perrault, a native of Poitiers, 
who studied under Picot and Bouguereau. 
He received a medal at the Salon of 1864, 
and various other distinctions at subsequent 
exhibitions; two of his pictures were in 
this year’s Salon. Two of his sons have 
achieved distinction in art: Henri as a 
portrait painter, and Emile as a sculptor. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (Aug. 15).—Water-Colours by Various Artists, Fine-Art Society. 








MUSIC 


—_— 
BACH. 


Songs and Airs. By Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Edited and the English Text adapted 
by Ebenezer Prout.—Series I. For High 
Voice. Nos. 1-20. (Augener.)—In a paper 
read last year by Prof. Prout before the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians at the 
Buxton Conference he referred to the com- 
parative neglect of Bach’s vocal music. He 
stated that while many of the finest works for 
organ and clavier were published by the com- 





poser himself, and many others became 











widely known by means of manuscript 
copies made by his pupils, only one, “‘ Gott 
ist mein KG6nig,” of his numerous Church 
Cantatas—about 200 of which are still in 
existence—was published during his life- 
time ; moreover, in 1850, the centenary 
of Bach’s death, not more than about 
twenty had then appeared in print. The 
Professor further declared that “ even now, 
when Bach’s complete works have been 
published, only a very small proportion of 
them is known, except to the few musicians 
who have made a special study of the com- 
oser.”” 

Dr. Walford Davies and Mr. E. H. Thorne 
in their respective churches, and a few other 
Bach enthusiasts, have devoted their atten- 
tion to these cantatas, but, so far as the 
general public is concerned, few opportuni- 
ties have been afforded of hearing them. 
Performances of such works by the Bach 
Society have been rare. When one reflects 
that it was a long time before the ‘ Choral’ 
Symphony of Beethoven was properly appre- 
ciated, it is easy to understand that the 
music of Bach—so different in form and 
phraseology from that of Beethoven, and still 
more from that of the present day—would, 
even in more favourable circumstances, be 
very slow in gaining the ear of lovers of 
music. 

Prof. Prout has done much by writing 
and lecturing to spread a knowledge of the 
master’s music, both sacred and secular. 
Now, in this collection of ‘Songs and Airs’ 
we find him furthering the cause which 
he has at heart in a still more practical 
manner. He has selected—and this only 
by way of beginning, for Series I.. implies 
that more are to follow—twenty numbers 
of high interest, all (with one exception) 
from Church Cantatas written before or 
during the early Leipsic period. It is, 
of course, impossible to describe in detail 
each one, but through lack of space rather 
than material. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with a few general remarks. 

The infinite variety in them is striking ; 
and in this they remind us of the forty-eight 
fugues of the ‘Well-Tempered Clavier,’ 
which, though written in one of the severest 
of forms, are all so different from one 
another. Then we note the constant effort 
of Bach to intensify the meaning of the 
words, and in doing so we find at times 
freedom of form. For instance, in No. 13, 
the tempo and style of music suddenly 
change several times, yet only for one or 
two bars, as the words tell how a 

Christian must with firmness stand 

When fierce the winds of trouble blow ; 
and then, while the voice has a prolonged 
note to the word “stehn,” the “fierce 
winds’ are depicted in the accompaniment 
and in allegro time. We single out this 
example because it illustrates well Bach’s 
use of realistic effects. It may be, as M. 
André Pirro in his recently published 
‘L’Esthétique de Jean-Sébastien Bach’ 
confesses, that occasionally the composer 
went somewhat to excess in word-painting, 
yet on the whole such realism was merely 
a means, and no doubt often adopted un- 
consciously. Bach only followed what had 
been the practice of his great predecessors. 
We still see, especially in their Masses, how 
Beethoven and other later composers acted 
in a similar manner. 

Some of the present numbers are remark- 
able for beauty, expressiveness, and simplicity. 
If there are still any musicians who think 
Bach’s music dry or mechanical, let them 
look particularly at No. 2, “I know that 
my Redeemer lives”; No. 10, “Take me 
to Thee for Thine own”; and No. 18, “ Let 
us but rest a while in quiet.” The last is a 
sacred song of simple and highly devotional 
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character from the ‘ Notenbuch ’ which Bach 
wrote out and presented to his second 
wife, Anna Magdalena, in 1725. She was a 
talented musician, and deeply interested 
in her husband’s work. It is sad to think 
that, after surviving her husband for close 
on ten years, she died an “‘ Almosenfrau.” 
The English text to these ‘Songs and 
Airs’ has been admirably adapted by Prof. 
Prout, and after what has been said about 
word-painting, one can understand why he 
has sought carefully to follow the German 
texts (which are also given) as closely as 
he can. In the accompaniments he has 
also given, so far as is possible on a piano- 
forte, a good idea of the original scores. 


Musical Gossip. 


THE operas for the first week of the Moody- 
Manners season, which begins on Monday 
at the Lyric Theatre, are as follows: Mon- 
day, ‘ Lohengrin’ Tuesday, ‘Faust’ ; 
Wednesday, ‘Il Trovatore’ (afternoon) ; 
and ‘Madame Butterfly ’ (evening) ; Thurs- 
day, ‘ Aida*; Friday, ‘ Tannhauser’; and 
Saturday afternoon, ‘Madame Butterfly,’ 
and in the evening ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
and ‘ Pagliacci.’ 

THE death is announced of Paul Homeyer, 
the distinguished organist, and professor 
of his instrument at the Leipsic Conserva- 
torium. He was born at Osterode in 1853. 
In conjunction with R. Schwalm he pub- 
lished an ‘ Orgelschule.’ 

WE learn with satisfaction that there 
is a probability of Debussy’s ‘ Pelleas et 
Mélisande ’ being given next year at Covent 
Garden. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mox.—Sat. M -Manners Opera Smee. 8, Lyric Theatre. 
ep. and Sat., Matinées, 2. 
Mow.—Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 


DRAMA 


—~— 


NEW PLAYS. 

Gentlemen of the Road; His Helpmate ; 
David Ballard. By Charles McEvoy. 
(A. H. Bullen.)—Mr. McEvoy is not on the 
list of our “acted ’’ dramatists, so far at 
least as the West-End stage is concerned, 
but he certainly possesses an instinct for 
the drama. All three of these plays show 
that their author has the root of the matter 
in him, and indicate not only a talent for 
devising telling situations, but also observa- 
tion of a shrewd, if rough-and-ready kind. 
At present, however, Mr. McEvoy is inclined 
to make his effects too broad, and use his 
colours rather crudely ; and it is probable 
that, if he persists with his self-chosen art, 
he will look back on these three volumes 
of ‘“‘ The Playgoers’ Theatre” (so they are 
ambitiously styled) as sketches done in 
days in which he was still serving his ap- 
prenticeship. 

The first piece, ‘Gentlemen of the Road,’ 
might prove acceptable as a “ curtain- 
raiser ’’ with an audience that was not over- 
sophisticated. It is a skit on the craze 
for the “simple life” fashionable not so 
long ago amongst our wealthier classes, 
and pictures a trio of tramps—one a broken- 
down actor—imposing upon a squire of the 
modern newly-enriched sort by the pretence 
that he and his companions are titled persons 
who have taken to the road to amuse them- 
selves and win a wager. The talk of these 
vagabonds is sufficiently life-like for stage 
purposes, and the pomposity of the bullying 
parvenu is neatly suggested. But the play- 
wright makes too large demands on our 
credulity when he asks us to believe that 
even such vulgarians as his Cunninghams 
could be deceived so easily, and the whole 











tone of their interview with the sham 
aristocrats is wildly farcical. 

‘His Helpmate,’ another one-act play, 
is @ piece of sensationalism noteworthy for 
its portraiture of a woman corrupted by 
uxury. A perverse and cynical egoist, 
this wife of a City stockbroker is called upon 
by her husband to face the ordeal of poverty, 
and perhaps disgrace, brought on him by an 
unscrupulous partner. Instead of comfort- 
ing him, she hounds him into committing 
suicide, and then discovers in the pockets 
of her spoilt child a letter which would have 
saved the boy’s father from all anxiety. 
The story is too full of coincidences and 
violences of mood not to be reckoned melo- 
dramatic, and it is difficult to believe that 
any wife would push callous cruelty to such 
extremes as does this “‘helpmate.’” Still, 
the play is effective from the theatrical 
point of view. 

There remains for consideration Mr. 
McEvoy’s full-sized drama in three acts, 
‘David Ballard.’ This is a drama of 
revolt—of a City clerk’s revolt against 
the tyranny and monotony of his life. He 
has literary ambitions, abandons his post 
and his not too sympathetic family, and 
goes out into the world to conquer fortune 
or die in pursuit of his ideals. But he 
learns by bitter experience that he has not 
in him the stuff of a genius, or even of a 
martyr, and, returning in miserable plight 
to his relatives, resumes his old work, 
gains the love of a nice, self-sacrificing 
girl, and is compelled to content himself 
with more modest aims. This drama of 
mean lives begins vigorously, and ends 
rather tamely; but it contains several 
good studies of character, two of the best 
i those of a girl and a lad of the lower- 
middle class who aspire to a gentility that 
is beyond their means. The girl is a dis- 
contented, ill-disciplined, ugly - tempered 
creature who vents her spite on her unhappy 
family, and, with the characteristic blindness 
of egoism, imputes lack of consideration 
and selfishness to all her associates. The 
lad appropriates money that belongs to his 
employers to gratify his snobbish tastes. 
Both studies are convincing, and it is Mr. 
McEvoy’s skill in presenting figures such 
as these, representative of ordinary hum- 
drum life, which suggests that he may some 
day write drama that it will be possible to 
regard as more than promising. 
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